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MISS DELIGHTFUL. 


By Grorce O'HALLORAN. 


HAT is not her name, but I call her so because I found her so ; 
and whenever I have an hour for quiet musing I retire to my 
mental sculpture gallery (where her dainty image stands in the 
holiest spot), and, whilst gazing, re-live the hours of happiness we 
spent together. It is a recreation I have often indulged in, yet the 
springs of life still freshen within me at the recollection as readily 
now as on the day I first placed her in the sanctuary of my thought. 
On the morning of our first acquaintance I well remember how 
graciously the sun shone through the April ether, how blithely the 
birds piped their domestic melodies, how shyly the flowers were 
beginning to weave a carpet of colour for me egotistical. It was 
good to live that day, and the turf bounced under my foot to such 
purpose that I arrived full ten minutes before my usual time. My 
first impression was that she had shot shining into our ken from 
another sphere, in the way of a comet; but this notion had, under 
protest, to be revised and reversed when I learned from her uncle’s 
lips that the 4.15 train from Euston had brought her to Sweetland 
Point Station only the previous evening. 

Now, I thought to have done with surprise, for I had just gone 
down from Balliol, where my degree attested an able digestion of the 
kernels of human experience and knowledge of the world, and I was 
a little proud of being equal to concealing any of my emotions, how- 
ever creditable they might be, under a manner of insular coolness. 
But this morning I found my panoply not proof; for the shaft of 
surprise penetrated through some overlooked crevice, and took me 
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somewhere about the heart. And there it rests to this day, hurting 
me just so much as to spur my memory again and again into a well- 
trod path of reverie. 

I arrived, as already said, ten minutes before time. The scene of 
my labours was a comfortable mansion outside Sweetland village, 
occupied by Mr. Walter Goodheart, widower, philanthropist, and 
parliamentary candidate for the borough of Sweetland at the 
approaching elections. It was my duty to attend to this gentleman’s 
correspondence, and to help him generally to the goal of his ambi- 
tion. Did the postman bring an appeal for charity, it fell to 
me to forward, in Goodheart’s name, a donation—after satisfying 
myself that the applicant was a voter of the right colour. Should the 
opposition candidate decorate the hoardings with inconvenient 
obloquy of my employer, mine was it to pen an injured manifesto 
repudiating the miscreant words, and calling upon all true men to 
listen only to the voice of reason, demonstrably located on our side. 

To resume, at ten minutes before ten, having rung the bell and 
gained entry, I wandered through the lower rooms in search of 
Goodheart, to arrange with him the day’s plan of campaign. You 
could not go far without finding him, were he anywhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood, for he was a man of full blood and 
resounding habit ; and stepping through the conservatory into the 
garden I heard his Boeotian laughter heaving and falling from the 
direction of the honeysuckle arbour, where I presently unearthed 
him to my vision. 

At the very first flash, however, he was naught, his Boeotian roar 
held no sound, his dimensions no place, his presence no meaning, 
for beside him sat the girl, in a perfect bravery of soft muslins and 
of ribbons choice to the eye. 

“The very man!” shouted the old gentleman. “ Here, Peggy, 
here’s the famous Greek prizeman from Oxford. Just put Peggy 
through her verbs, like a good fellow, while I open my letters.” And 
rising very suddenly he thrust an open Greek primer into my hand, 
and was gone in a twinkling; but, turning on the step of the house 
for a single moment, he roaréd back, “‘Oh, I quite forgot to tell you, 
Jack, it’s my niece.” 

In point of theory, this was a most awkward position. Consider 
it. A young lady and a young gentleman who both had always been 
well fenced in with the rest of polite society, lifted without warning 
clean over the barriers of convention and placed on an intimate 
footing. In point of theory, most awkward; but, in point of fact, 
most agreeable. 
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I may be a dull dog—I was once told so, and some day possibly I. 
shall come to believe it—but, as the truth is in me, I bowed not 
nor budged, but just stared at the page under my nose. We both 
accepted the situation, and without more ado, thus, in the Active 
Voice : 

“ Indicative Mood, First Aorist?” was my query. 

““"Ervya,” she correctly replied, and duly proceeded through the 
Singular, Dual, and Plural. 

“ Subjunctive Mood, First Perfect ?” 

“ Terigw,” came her answer, with no giggling, no scaling the 
heights of vocal affectation, but just straight and clear. 

We went on in this style for, may be, half an hour—I in the 
office of stern master and she as pupil. In many cases she had to 
stop and ponder, but to do her justice it must be said she knew her 
lesson so far fairly well. 

I closed the book and took a frank look at her. She returned 
my gaze with a look of expectancy, as though awaiting my ques- 
tion ; but in the depth of her eyes there showed a sort of hugging 
triumph which proceeded, I am now sure, from a sense of having 
demonstrated to the opposite sex a certain degree of mental 
force. 

We then fell a-talking almost as though no strange little episode 
like this I have been telling of had taken place. Wecommenced with 
the usual prattle anent this and that, but I was astonished to find 
that the prattle was gradually developing into conversation, and that 
the conversation was of Aer making. Not that she tabooed the trifles 
light as air that I put forward from time to time, but that many of 
her comments were surprisingly shrewd, humane, and consistent, and 
seemed ever to lead us at an amazing pace far beyond the starting 
point of our acquaintanceship—as though in sum she took for granted 
my code of honour, and trusted me at the same time to accept hers. 
We were not dull in the least. That was a state of things she could 
not bear, and she would pass most logically from grave to gay with 
the winningest peal of laughter just at the moment when my own 
sober jowls began to take on an air of solemnity. 

Putting Peggy through her verbs grew to be an institution, and I 
found that instead of arriving only ten minutes before my time, as on 
that first memorable day, I was now arriving a full half-hour before 
my services were Officially required. And Peggy was always in the 
honeysuckle arbour, book in hand, and would greet me ever with a 
considerable degree of respect because I “knew Greek.” Strange 
hobby, Greek, for a young girl brimming with life, keen upon enjoy- 
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ment, airy, changeable, and charming. Still, there it was, and I 
received the fact without more inquiry. 

It was, I think, in the second week of this new epoch of existence 
that Peggy wrestled gallantly with the Passive Voice. For days she 
had been singularly unsuccessful, and for days I sternly corrected 
mistake upon mistake. At length came Friday—her lucky day, 
because the superstitious called it unlucky—and I could see by 
the red rims to her eyes that morning how late and how hard 
she must have worked at her lesson the previous night. Her in- 
ability to grasp these particular verbal forms was growing, I vow, to 
be a serious thing for both of us. The sense of failure and the daily 
disappointment were beginning to drive away the colour from her 
cheek. And to see her visibly flinch as I applied the whip of cor- 
rection to her mistakes was commencing to make me uncomfortably 
nervous. Indeed, the strain became so great that I had scarcely 
been able to keep up to the level of orthodox severity. 

As a variant upon my usual method of hearing her, I was now 
picking out a single part of the verb at a time, and she was to locate 
it in the proper mood and tense. This Friday morning—her lucky 
day—lI was distinctly relieved to find that her grasp of the verb had 
materially improved, and for quite ten minutes we went on without 
a hitch, until all the horrors of the last few days seemed in a fair way 
to be quickly forgotten. Encouraged by success, the colour came 
back to her cheek, and she leaned forward, eager, every time for my 
affirmative. 

"EripOnv ?” 

She hesitated for the first time, and I saw the ancient agony 
returning to her sweet eyes. To me the sight was so excruciating 
that I was about to give her a hint, when she divined my purpose 
and warned me back with a little imperative gesture. Her gaze rested 
on the wallflowers as though in search of a solution; but no help 
there—only a modest glory of blooms and a bee happy at the honey. 
Thence to a lilac bush holding its delicate flower-bunches to a fanning 
breeze ; but no help there either. Then came a supreme effort at 
recollection, and she gave me her reply : 

“ Pluperfect Indicative.” 

It was wrong—should have been First Aorist Indicative. But 
I swear I had sooner walk up to a battery than face that stricken 
look of hers again. 

“Right,” I said. I think I would have said anything to save her. 

Her eyes flashed wide with relief, and a musical note of joy 
escaped her lips. It was good to watch, and I was glad to be a liar. 
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“I knew I must be right,” she went on, in a burst of glee and 
triumph, “because I specially learned up that one just before I 
dropped asleep.” . 

We resumed, she growing happier at each success, until my 
original sin began to recoil, thus: 

“"Erervppyv ?” I queried. 

“Why, ¢haf’s the Pluperfect,” she correctly answered. “Surely 
it is!” 

But I had already committed my steps to the descent of Avernus, 
and I had not the strength now to turn back—only the strength to 
lie again and remain consistent. So I replied, “No. First Aorist,” 

I am not used to lies, and I was waxing ashamed of my morning’s 
performance. But the first had been in the cause of mercy, I per- 
suaded myself, and the second, I argued, in the cause of consistency. 
But, oh! ribbons and Greek, what a parlous man you had made 
of me! 

At all events, the result was that Peggy regained her buoyancy, 
and floated gaily once more upon life’s waters. 

I shall not attempt a picture of her—the thing were impossible 
to any man—but I was fully satisfied that the earth had never held 
so beautiful a creation. A poet of my acquaintance could get no 
further than to say she was “something ’twixt a fairy and a flower,” 
and I thought his attempt very poor. But there was that in her 
manner which pointed back upon generations of care and culture, 
and conjured up visions of powdered hair and patches, silver-buckled 
shoes, high-waisted costumes of dainty satin, saintly vigils, stained- 
glass windows, antique libraries, with a far-away glimpse of sieges 
well sustained, of pomp and splendid gallantry. And the spirit 
of adventure was still burning bright in Peggy, for here she was, 
entered upon the romantic region of Greek (not much advanced, 
I have to admit), and wishing and striving to win the key to those 
magnificent possessions which lie still a painful distance beyond the 
Greek Primer. 

Any person of average intelligence would guess that by this time 
I was pretty deeply in love; yet my analytical turn of mind refused 
me perfect peace. I felt there was something wanting in Peggy, not- 
withstanding her irresistible charm, and my hourly problem was to 
show where she fell short of my ideal. But here I was completely 
baffled, and I could no more analyse the character of Peggy than 
I could separate twilight from night or dawn from darkness, for her 
fine tones were so gradually and numerously blended that their limits 
eluded me. Many along hour I spent, head between hands, tackling 
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the question and knowing it hopeless. I must needs wait for more 
evidence: that would come sooner or later and give me the clue 
I sought. 

The night of the day of the lies my sleep was broken and feverish. 
Dreams mastered me all the way through, and I imagined myself 
buried under a heap of glistening jewels, through which the sun’s 
rays, ten thousand times intensified, poured ruthlessly upon me. 
And each moment a maiden of surpassing beauty came close up 
and looked coldly upon my agony, as though considering the case, 
took from her bosom a fresh splendid jewel, cast it on the heap, and 
departed with an irrelevant word of Greek. Just as I was preparing 
to expire under this treatment, I awoke to see the sun staring broadly 
at me through the window pane, and to find my brow sweaty. 

It was an unpleasant overture to the day’s duties, but with the 
help of a brisk walk over the dew and the daisies I shook off the 
remnants of the horrid vision, and arrived at Goodheart’s well before 
time. Peggy was in the arbour, I knew, with thoughts like the 
perfume of the honeysuckle screening her, and it suddenly crossed 
my senses that my own image might at this instant lie embalmed in 
her thought as hers in mine. And upon this thinking there flamed 
up within me a great desire to bow down to her the knee of humility 
and reverence, and to guard her and suffer for her. The problem of 
how far she fell short of my ideal was spurned under my heel, and I 
entered the sanctuary of honeysuckle in the mood of him who would 
be high priest at the shrine within. 

She bowed stiffly to my greeting, and held me, with a cold simple 
glance, frozen in my steps. The blood in me turned back in its 
channels, my soul recoiled. 

“Sir,” she began, “éripOnv is mot the Pluperfect Indicative.” 
and gathering her snowy muslins a little closer than usual, so that 
they might receive no touch of me, she moved out of the arbour in 
stately fashion. As for me, I still remained frozen in my footsteps, 
as though listening to the crack of doom. 

Now, I once related this episode to a familiar friend of mine, 
who assured me with the most perfect brutality that it was extremely 
laughable, and further essayed to prove it by laughing himself. But 
I forbore telling him how, when Peggy had progressed not half-a- 
dozen paces, the strain became too great and she fell a-sobbing, as I 
could tell by her shaking shoulders. 

Life was over. I saw it at a glance. My character was gone, 
my happiness shattered. I pondered moodily on rushing rivers at 
midnight, towers of height offering a tragic fall to the ground, and 
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other means of evading the point. The sensation seemed to last a 
century, but by the watch ’twas no longer than five minutes. 

I believe Goodheart smelt a rat—and the right one too—with the 
result in brief that he arranged and rearranged and managed to give 
us Opportunities to arrive at an armistice, which was eventually con- 
verted into peace and goodwill, until Miss Delightful was herself once 
more. But my punishment had been very severe, and I carry the 
marks of it to this hour. 

Now, Peggy’s visit began to draw to a close, and yet I could not 
make up my mind. By night I studied my ideal, and felt I had 
never met her in the flesh. By day I lived a champagne existence 
in the neighbourhood of Peggy, and thought how gladly I would 
join hands with her and “ take the long path” together. And thus 
was I kept swinging between soul and reason in a vain endeavour 
to catch at some resolve which should prove stable to my grasp. 

“‘ Look,” she exclaimed one morning, as I entered the arbour, “I 
have been studying such a fascinating book I found in uncle’s 
library—palmistry—and please, Sir”—with a mock courtesy— 
“ would the pretty gentleman like his palm read ?” 

“Why, of course,” I responded cheerfully, and we settled down 
to the business with careless snatches of laughter, but the heart 
throbbing with an eager and serious beat. 

“This,” she began, with indicating forefinger, “is your life line, 
but it seems badly broken in the middle by a sudden radiation of 
small lines which signify in the science a strange event either past 
or to come——” 

“ Past,” I interrupted, with solemnity. ‘‘ The strange event was 
the arrival of a cricket ball a fraction of a second after leaving the 
bat of the Sweetland Slogger, and the small lines are but the relics 
of a blister rampant.” 

By this I thought to have pruned her science with the knife ot 
ridicule, but, equal to the occasion, she replied with similar solemnity, 
“So my reading was correct ; the strange event is past,” and then 
proceeded in the road of faith defiant of infidels. 

“Your character in general is f-a-i-r-l-y good,” she continued 
from my palm, drawling the adverb with irritating coolness, “and 
the contour of the thumb distinctly proves you incapable of 
a lie.” 

“’EripOny,’ I replied, and we leaned back a space to get the 
better of a fit of laughter which seized us both at once. 

But we resettled to our task once more, and it really became 
interesting to listen to the bold inaccuracies she offered me on 
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behalf of science, until suddenly she hit upon a truth that shook me 
like a brutal blow. 

“You have a proper man’s proper amount of physical courage, 
but not too much of the other sort. That is,” she continued, musing { 
at me with half-closed lids and head aslope, “with the exception of | 
physical activities you will run no risks, but will ever remain on the j 
safe side of things.” 

That stung me. It entered my blood like the challenge of an 
enemy, and I rose to my feet, drawing her hand close in both mine. 

There was no longer any query of how far Peggy fell short of my 
whilom ideal, but only of how much less was I than Peggy herself. 

Her courage, I imagined, looked down on mine as on a mean thing, 

but gazing straight into her clear and gentle eyes I saw nothing there 

of contempt. In this sudden illumination of things I perceived my 

duty and desire go hand in hand. Now was the moment for action. 

She was still and quiet like a bird that watches for the glimmer of ' 
dawn before breaking into song. 

But with a roar the Boeotian was upon us, and in another 
moment we were engulfed in a cataclysm of local politics. Podgers, 
the opposition candidate, had surpassed himself; he had discovered 
more inconvenient truths, and had not hesitated to hang the hoard- 
ings of the borough with epigrams in the worst possible taste. He > 
must be pulverised without delay, and, leaving the arbour, where 
Peggy still stood with hot cheek against the cool honeysuckle 
blossom, Goodheart and I retired to the study to arrange the 
pounding of Podgers. For reasons which Goodheart knew not of, 
my venom towards Podgers was unspeakable, and my reply to the 
opposition candidate is still looked upon in Sweetland as a master- 
piece of electoral abuse. 

By the end of the week Miss Delightful had vanished, and as I 
threaded the garden the following day I was struck by the poor 
colour of the wallflowers and the jaded aspect of the lilac blossom, 
not failing to notice too how dreary a plant is the honeysuckle when 
trained over an arbour. 

On later reflection, however, I saw that these conclusions were 
but by-products of the mind. There had certainly been a crash S 
within my inner temple, and upon making an examination I dis- 
covered the image of my whilom ideal of womanhood lying broken 
at the base of its pedestal. 
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THE EXECUTIONER OF 
CHARLES I. 


NTENSE curiosity was evinced by the large crowd, which 
witnessed the execution of Charles I., to ascertain the identity 
of the man in the mask who acted as headsman. Yet not only did his 
name remain a secret, but his assistant’s also was concealed from the 
irate public. Moreover, in official circles likely to be well-informed, 
the mystery reigned as profound as it did among the lower classes. 
Only Oliver Cromwell, and one or two of his intimate colleagues, 
appear to have known who the executioner really was, and they kept 
their information to themselves. ‘‘ Several persons,” says J. H. Jesse, 
“ have been named for the unenviable honour, and sufficient materials 
might be collected on the subject to form a curious and interesting 
treatise.” 

It was rumoured in London that Richard Brandon, the public 
hangman, had resolutely refused to kill the King. Threats or bribes 
were of no avail. His determination to have nothing to do with the 
deed had continued, it was said, unshaken. But it seemed unlikely 
that the disguised man was new to his trade, for a novice could 
hardly have swung the axe with so much skill. The King’s death 
had been instantaneous, and the spectators were spared the horrors 
which attended the butchery of Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury, 
in 1541, and of the Duke of Monmouth, in 1685. 

Suspicions concerning the supposed connection of certain notable 
people with the deed were soon rife in London. Even Cromwell’s 
name was mentioned. The following forms, I think, a comprehensive. 
list of those persons who were variously accused by the public voice 
at the time, or after the Restoration, of having struck the fatal 
blow : William Hulet, Captain Foxley, Phineas Payne, Christopher 
Allured, Hugh Peters, Colonel George Joyce, William Walker, Richard 
Brandon, Colonel Foxe, Henry Porter, Oliver Cromwell, Lord Stair, a 
drover (name unknown), John Bigge, Major Sydenham, Giles Dekker, 
Gregory Brandon, and a trooper (name unknown). From this list we 
can at once—so far as there being any possibility of their having 
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been the headsman is concerned—eliminate the names of Lord 
Stair, Cromwell, Gregory Brandon, Phineas Payne, and Christopher 
Allured. In Lord Stair’s case an alibi can be proved. Gregory 
Brandon has merely been mistaken by some writers for his son 
Richard, who was often called “Young Gregory.” Payne and 
Allured were only accused, at the Restoration, of having said they 
would willingly have acted on the scaffold. There exists no possibility 
of their actually having been on the scaffold. They did nothing 
more than approve the deed. Cromwell was looking on at the 
execution from a window in the Palace. There is also no evidence 
forthcoming to connect either Henry Porter, Giles Dekker, or 
Captain Foxley with the execution. 

The claims of the remainder I will examine, as below. 

William Hulet, an Ironside, was formally tried for his share in 
the deed in October 1660. After being convicted by the jury, and 
sentenced to death by the Lord Chief Baron, he was pardoned and 
released. The evidence at the trial had been far from conclusive, 
and further information in favour of his innocence was laid before 
the judge just after the conclusion of the trial. He was a sergeant, 
and was employed at Whitehall.in keeping the crowd in order; 
nothing more. 

Archbishop Tenison, when Rector of St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, 
was summoned one night (but too late) to hear the confession of a 
dying man. The inmates of the house where the man died asserted 
that he had stated that he had slain Charles I. According to them, 
he said he had been one of Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers, and 
after every man in his troop had been asked, but refused, to kill 
Charles, Cromwell had made them draw lots. He drew the fatal lot, 
and struck the blow. 

Hugh Peters, the military chaplain, had so loudly clamoured for 
Charles’s death that it is not surprising he was suspected of having 
actually caused it. He was conspicuous by his absence at Whitehall 
on January 30 ; and it was rumoured in consequence that he was on 
the scaffold, acting either as headsman or as his assistant. The 
truth is, however, that illness kept him at home that day, and he 
was not present at Whitehall. Peters was the person who sug- 
gested having ropes and pulleys brought on to the scaffold to 
pinion Charles in his prostrate condition, should he decline to lie 
down before the low block. One Tench, of Houndsditch, knocked, 
at Peters’ order, four staples into the scaffold. A contemporary 
couplet runs : 


*¢ The best man, next to Jupiter, 
Was put to death by Hugh Peter.” 
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William Walker, a soldier, so it appears from the account given 
of him at the trial of Colonel Axtell, was present on duty at the 
King’s execution. Born at Sheffield, September 2, 1621, he was 
buried there November 16, 1700. Local tradition affirms that on 
several occasions he confessed to having killed the King. He was a 
man of very good education, was especially skilled in mathematics, 
and popular with his Yorkshire neighbours. That he was the heads- 
man seems improbable, or he would have taken pains to conceal 
himself during the reigns of King Charles’s sons. According to one 
witness giving evidence at Axtell’s trial, Walker was the headsman, 
and Hulet his assistant. 

Colonel Foxe, suspected at one time of being the headsman, 
assumed the “alias” of Captain Goodfellow. There is no original 
evidence to connect him with the deed, though in Lord Leicester’s 
“Journal” he figures as follows: “ The executioners were two, and 
disguised in sailors’ clothes, with visors and perruques unknown ; 
yet some have a conceit that he who gave the stroke was one 
Colonel Foxe, and the other Captain Joyce, but that is not 
believed.” 

Colonel Joyce, mentioned by Leicester, was the smart young 
officer who had carried off the King from Holdenby. He was the 
son of a tailor. Lilly, the astrologer, relates : 

“The next Sunday but one after Charles I. was beheaded, 
Robert Spavin, Secretary under Lieutenant-General Cromwell at that 
time, invited himself to dine with me, and brought Anthony Peirson, 
and several others, along with him to dinner : their principal dis- 
course all dinner-time was only who it was that beheaded the King ; 
one said it was the common hangman ; another Hugh Peters; also 
others were nominated, but none concluded. Robert Spavin, as soon 
as dinner was done, took me by the hand, and carried me to the 
south window ; saith he: 

“ ¢ These are all mistaken, they have not named the man that did 
the fact ; it was Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce; I was in the room when 
he fitted himself for the work, stood behind him when he did it ; 
when done, went in again with him; there is no man knows this 
but my master, viz. Cromwell, Commissary Ireton, and myself.’ 

***Doth not Mr. Rushworth know it?’ said I. ‘No, he doth 
not,’ said Spavin.” 

William Lilly, who gave this information in cross-examination 
before a parliamentary committee, after the Restoration, went on to 
declare that on other occasions also Spavin had testified thus against 
Joyce. Moreover, in another of his works, Lilly says: ‘ Many have 
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curiously enquired who it was that cut off his head. I say he that 
did it is as valiant and resolute a man as lives, and one of a competent 
fortune.” Although Joyce was of a humble origin, Lilly clearly refers 
here again to him, for Joyce had made a considerable amount of 
money during the war. In Wood’s “ Fasti,” he is described as “a 
madman that would do anything Cromwell bid.” At the Restoration 
every effort was made by the Crown to trace Joyce, but he escaped 
abroad, and resided some time at Rotterdam. After leaving there in 
1670, nothing more is heard of him, and the date and place of his 
death are unknown. 

A tradition exists to the effect that the headsman was a drover or 
ploughman, from the shire of either Huntingdon or Cambridge, in 
the employ of Oliver Cromwell. Summoned to London by Crom- 
well, he is said to have returned, after killing the King, to St. Ives, 
where he lived on a pension, or on the balance of the big sum paid 
to him for his work. 

John Bigge, born at Dinton, Bucks, in 1629, was a clerk in the 
employ of Simon Mayne. He died in 1696, and I cannot find any 
proof stronger than mere village gossip to connect him with the 
deed. It has escaped the notice of those writers who have accused 
him of having killed the King that he was not twenty years of 
age when the execution took place at Whitehall. During the last 
twenty-five years of his career, Bigge developed melancholia, and led 
the life of a pre-Reformation hermit. During this period he dwelt 
in a cave, subsisting on charity for food, and dressed himself in a 
most peculiar way. His shoes were famous for their countless 
patches. 

Against Major Sydenham, a native of Dorset, no proof is 
definitely adduced that he was actually the headsman, but only that 
he had wanted to be the headsman. Sydenham was killed in battle 
in Scotland. 

The headsman, whoever he was, declined to perform his task 
until a special warrant had been signed, sealed, and delivered into 


his hands, Many writers have confused this warrant to the execu- © 


tioner with the more important warrant, signed by the regicides, 
condemning the King to death. 

At the trial of Colonel Axtell, the following evidence, tendered 
by Colonel Huncks, shows that this special warrant to the headsman 
was not signed until a few minutes only intervened before the King’s 
death : 

“ Huncks ; That day the King died, a little before the hour he 
died, I was in Ireton’s chamber, where Ireton and Harrison were in 
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bed together ; there was Cromwell, Colonel Hacker, Lieut.-Colonel 
Phayer, Axtell, and myself, standing at the door; the warrant for 
the execution was there produced. . . . Cromwell addressed himself 
to me, commanding me, by virtue of that warrant, to draw up an 
order for the executioner; I refused it, and upon refusing it there 
happened some cross passages. Cromwell would have no delay. 
There was a little table that stood by the door, and pen, and ink, 
and paper being there, Cromwell stepped and writ—I conceive he 
wrote that which he would have me write. As soon as he had done 
writing, he gives the pen over to Hacker. Hacker, he stoops, and 
did write (I cannot say what he writ); away goes Cromwell, and then 
Axtell ; we all went out, afterwards they went into another room. 

“ Counsel: What followed? 

‘“* Huncks : Immediately, the King came out, and was murthered.” 

That both Hacker and Axtell were acquainted with the execu- 
tioner’s name seems probable, notwithstanding their denials. At the 
Restoration, Hacker informed the Lieutenant of the Tower that the 
headsman was a major in the army, but that he could not re- 
member the officer’s name. 

The King, we are told, was so calm and collected on the scaffold 
that on “a gentleman” pressing close to the axe, he exclaimed : 
“Pray take heed of the axe! Hurt not the axe, which may hurt 
me!” During his walk from St. James’s to Whitehall, he con- 
versed with Dr. Juxon, and pointed out a tree which he remembered, 
when a boy, seeing his elder brother, Henry, plant. After his 
death, when his body rested for the night at Whitehall, the story 
goes that Cromwell came to examine it, raising the coffin lid with 
the help of a sword borrowed from one Bowtell, a soldier on 
guard. 

That the King’s corpse was actually interred at Windsor admits 
of no doubt. The tale that it was secretly buried in the country is 
a mere invention, and more evidence even is forthcoming in support 
of the tradition that Oliver Cromwell’s body was not, after all, buried 
in London, but lies hidden at Newburgh Priory, Yorkshire. 

It was no mere chance that led Richard, son of Gregory 
Brandon, to become the public executioner of London, for if ever 
a son was brought up to pursue the family calling, he was. There 
remains, indeed, much that is peculiarly repulsive in the record of 
Richard’s boyhood. From his earliest years, he is said to have 
delighted in witnessing the ravages of pain. Cruelty to animals 
was his pastime. ‘To be a headsman and hangman was his supreme 
ambition. In private life he was notoriously immoral, and once (if 
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not twice) lay in prison on a charge of higamy. So early did he 
emerge from the obscurity of his home in Whitechapel, to assist his 
father, Gregory Brandon, the hangman, that the mob of the metro- 
polis discriminated little between the pair, and dubbed the one 
“old,” and the other “ young ” Gregory. 

Mr. Brandon senior had already achieved notoriety outside his 
profession ; for he had tried to attain official recognition as a 
“ gentleman” by a trick. In the year 1616 he had craftily laid a 
trap, through which the Garter King-of-Arms was induced to make 
him a grant of coat-armour. That Brandon must have then been a 
man of some means seems probable, as his scheme was concocted 
by dint of bribing officials at the Heralds’ College. Ralph Brooke, 
York Herald, sent a “suborned person” to Sir William Segar, the 
Garter King, and applied for arms on behalf of a gentleman named 
Brandon, who was described as an Englishman residing in Spain. 
Segar, not suspecting Brandon’s identity, gave the requisite per- 
mission, and a copy of some Spanish coat appears to have been 
devised for Gregory’s use. The trick was, nevertheless, detected 
soon after, and James I. put both Segar and Brooke in prison. 

Richard Brandon’s catalogue of victims was most remarkable. 
In a contemporary letter he is quaintly described as “Gregory the 
Second, Son of the Destinies, Terror to Treason, Arch Arme-Strong 
of the Axe, Knight of the Horse, Ruler of the Rope, and Lord of 
the Triple Territory ” ; in May 1641, he decapitated Lord Strafford ; 
in January, 1645, Archbishop Laud ; in March, 1649, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lord Capel, and Lord Holland ; in addition to a whole 
host of less notable offenders. To Lord Capel he is alleged to have 
confessed to having killed the King. He received from Capel five 
guineas as a decapitation fee; from Lord Holland, ten guineas. 
Capel, Laud, Strafford, Hamilton, and Holland were all slain by 
him respectively with one stroke of his axe. 

So soon as Charles I. was sentenced to death, Brandon vowed 
that, on this occasion, he would not undertake the duties of his 
office as executtoner. Offers of increased pay were made to tempt 
him but were refused, and if he really did kill the King, it is certain 
that he was taken to the scaffold at the last by main force. Owing 
to the fact that both the headsman and his man wore masks with 
false beards and periwigs, and that Brandon’s refusal had become 
public property, it was not until after his death that Brandon 
was named as the executioner. Lord Leicester, indeed, writes in 
his contemporary “Journal”: “This I heard for certain, that 
Gregory Brandon, the commen hangman of London, refused 
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absolutely to do it, and professed that he would be shot, or other- 
wise killed, rather than do it.” 

The Earl of Leicester, therefore, accepts Brandon’s refusal as 
final, and entertained no idea of his having changed his mind. 

Within a fortnight of Richard Brandon’s death,! certain satirical 
tracts were published in London, purporting, afer alia, to contain 
a death-bed confession by him to the effect that it was he who had 
slain Charles I. Presuming these tracts to be truthful, then Richard 
Brandon was the actual headsman, and a neighbour of his the 
masked assistant. That, as these papers state, Brandon was, on the 
morning of January 30, conveyed to Whitehall by a troop of soldiers, 
is probably correct, and he was seen there by a boatman just after 
the execution. But we have to ascertain his movements during the 
interval between his arrival and departure. To throw light on the 
many conflicting issues at stake our best course will be to deal 
seriatim with the evidence adduced on both sides, #.e. both for and 
against Brandon’s complicity in King Charles’s execution, viz. : 


In Favour oF R. BRANDON’s IDENTITY WITH THE 
ACTUAL EXECUTIONER. 


1. The contents of the “Confession” and of two other similar 
papers in the Thomason Collection, published June 1649, pro- 
claiming Richard Brandon as the executioner, and as having con- 
fessed to the deed. 

2. Evidence given at the trial of William Hulet. 

3. Evidence given to the judge immediately after Hulet’s trial. 

4. The release of William Hulet after having been sentenced to 
death. 

5. The skill with which the headsman delivered the (one) blow. 

6. The presence of Brandon at Whitehall on January 30. 

7. Richard Brandon’s burial certificate, in which he is referred 
to as the probable executioner. 

8. Richard Brandon’s alleged confession to Lord Capel. 

9. The probability that the headsman was not alive at the 
Restoration. 

10. The testimony of Mary Brandon, Richard’s widow. 

11. Evidence of John Rooton, a sheriff's officer, accusing 


1 Brandon’s burial certificate in the parish church os Whitechapel reads as 
follows: ‘* 1649. Buriall. June 21st, Rich. Brandon, a man out of Rosemary 
Lane. This R. Brandon is supposed to have cut off the head of Charles I.” 
This last sentence is in different handwriting from the first portion. 
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R. Brandon of having confessed the deed to him on the evening of 
January 30, 1649. 

12. The headsman’s politeness to the King. A man of higher 
rank might not have been so submissive. 


In Favour OF RICHARD BRANDON’S INNOCENCE, 


1. That Brandon confessed to Lord Capel is a story the 
accuracy of which cannot be proved. 

2. The fact that the headsman was very carefully disguised. 
Had he been the common hangman, so much mystery would not 
have been necessary. 

3. The extraordinary delay, occurring at Whitehall, prior to the 
King being led out to die. 

4. Evidence of Abraham Smith, a waterman, at Hulet’s trial, to 
the effect that Richard Brandon confessed to him, a few minutes 
after Charles’s death, that he had indeed taken his axe to White- 
hall, but that another person had wielded it. 

5. Richard Brandon denied, on several occasions, that he had 
killed the King. 

6. Brandon’s vow to have nothing to do with the deed. 

7. The contradictory reports concerning the sum of money paid 
to Brandon as a fee. 

8. The note added to Brandon’s burial certificate is not in the 
same writing as the earlier portion of the entry, and refers to him as 
the “ supposed ” executioner. 

g. R. Brandon may have been the headsman’s assistant. 

10. The “Confession,” and the other two tracts, may have been 
mere vulgar forgeries. They do not appear to have attracted any 
marked public attention. 

11. Supposing the actual headsman to have been a man of 
position, he would probably have tried to make a scapegoat of 
Brandon. 

12. Colonel Axtell’s denials that he knew the headsman’s name. 

13. Colonel Hacker’s statement to the Lieutenant of the Tower 
that the executioner was a major in the army. 

14. In a contemporary letter we are told that Brandon refused 
4200 to kill the King, and that the assistant was a Republican 
colonel, formerly a brazier, and his assistant a Puritan minister. 


To sum up on the whole case :—The mass of evidence in support 
of Brandon’s identity with the headsman remains undeniably strong 
and suggestive. It is, indeed, far more convincing than that 
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adduced against any other of our candidates. With the exception of 
Lilly’s testimony concerning Joyce, there exists nothing beyond 
rumour to connect any other but Richard Brandon with the deed. 
Lilly’s evidence is, nevertheless, worthy of respect, for he was in no 
particular prejudiced against Joyce, and seems to have entertained 
no doubt as to the correctness of Robert Spavin’s information. The 
acute anxiety of the Government to capture Joyce, after the Restora- 
tion, rather tends to support the theory that he was the man, and 
he may have been the major referred to by Colonel Hacker. 

Before closing this article, dealing with the part played presum- 
ably by Brandon on this eventful thirtieth of January, it is 
noteworthy that this same day was a peculiarly unlucky date in the 
annals of the House of Stuart, as was even the month itself. It was 
on January 10 (1642), that Charles I. left London to commence the 
Civil War. It was on January 10 (1645), that Laud was executed. 
On January 30 (1647), the Scots, having made over Charles to the 
Parliament, retreated to Scotland, leaving him in the hands of his 
enemies. It is also a little-known fact that Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Young Chevalier, died on January 30 (1788). All his 
biographers erroneously give the date as the 31st. This is accounted 
for by his househoild’s wishing to conceal from the public that Charles 
Edward had died on the anniversary of his great-grandfather’s 
execution. As a matter of fact, the Prince had died not later than 
nine p.m. on the thirtieth, but his attendants gave out that he had 
lingered till after the dawn of the following day. Curiously enough, 
his widow is said to have died on January 29 (1824), although it is 
not unlikely that she, also, departed this life on the luckless 
thirtieth. 

PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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ROGER ASCHAM'S “ITALIAN 
PROVERB.” 


MONG James Howell’s “Familiar Letters” there is one 
addressed “To the Honourable Mr. John Savage (now Earl 

of Rivers) at Florence,” to whom he writes as follows : ‘You are 
now under the chiefest Clime of Wisdom, fair Italy, the Darling of 
Nature, the Nurse of Policy, the Theatre of Virtue: But tho’ Italy 
give milk to Virtue with one Dug, she often suffers Vice to suck at 
the other ; therefore you must take heed you mistake not the Dug: 
For there is an ill-favoured Saying, That Jng/ese Italianato 2 Diavolo 
Incarnato; an Englishman Italianate is a Devil incarnate.”! This 
letter is subscribed “ Lond. 24. Mar. 1622”; but I do not quote the 
words as an authority for the proverb, which is of a much earlier 
date, but because the Italian and English are for the first time, so 
far as I can discover, brought together in print. Now I very much 
doubt whether the proverb, though written in Italian, be of Italian 
origin, for reasons more than one. In the first place, if condemna- 
tory of the Englishman, it is by no means flattering to the Italian, 
for if the latter had attempted to throw dirt of this kind on the 
former, he would have bespattered himself at the same time. Never 
can I believe that he would have sullied his name and the fame of 
his nation by any such utterance as this. In the second place, the 
saying, I am justified in asserting after no little inquiry, is not to be 
found in any Italian book printed before the year 1560; andI 
should be much surprised to learn that it is given as an Italian 
proverb in any volume published in Italy during the sixteenth 
century. I have been unable to consult John Florio’s “Second 
Frutes. To which is annexed his Garden of Recreation yeelding six 
thousand Italian Proverbs,” published at London in 1591, but I feel 
pretty sure that the one we are considering is not among the number, 
for it is not found in the list printed at the end of his “ Dictionary,” 
enlarged and edited by G. Torriano, and “now reprinted, revised 


1 Eleventh edition, 1754, p. 117. 
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and corrected by J. D.—M.D., London, 1688.” It was Torriano 
who added the collection of 234 proverbs, taken, one may safely 
assume, from Florio’s storehouse ; and strange indeed would it have 
been, if he had omitted one that so nearly concerned Englishmen, 
had it been among the six thousand. Furthermore, we have the 
remarkable fact that this edition of the “ Dictionary” does not 
contain the verb /ta/ianare from which Jta/ianato is derived. The 
word there given is “ Jéalianeggiare, to Italianize”; therefore, 
according to this authority, Howell’s version should have run thus : 
“ Inglese Italianeggiato 2 Diavolo Incarnato, An Italianised English- 
man is a Devil incarnate.” In the short grammar appended to the 
dictionary, we are told there is another termination in -zzare, but 
that it is not much employed, nor does it help us in this matter. 
Therefore, if we trust to Florio, we might infer that the word 
Jtalianato was not current in the sixteenth century in his native 
country. 

One is inclined to think that the phrase under consideration is 
more allied to the Spanish idiom than to the Italian; and there 
would seem to be reason enough for supposing that it may have 
been uttered originally in the former tongue, as I shall endeavour to 
show presently. “ Jngiés Italianizado, Diablo encarnado” is, 1 take 
it, good Castilian, and such an expression might very well have come 
from the mouth of a Spaniard, who had been observing the erratic 
conduct of some particular English traveller. Again, the last two 
words are much used colloquially in the Peninsula, as for instance : 
‘“‘ Ese hombre es un diablo encarnado;: That man is an infamous 
scoundrel.” 

Now James Howell’s version, given above, was not the first 
printed in an English book. Some fifty years before he wrote what 
has been quoted, Roger Ascham’s volume, entitled “The School- 
master,” had made its appearance. This little work, though 
composed between the year 1563 and the year 1568, was not 
published until 1570, when, it is to be hoped, the result was of some 
advantage to “hys poore widow and a great sort of orphanes” (her 
own words), whom he had left with little or no provision on account 
of his fondness for cockfighting and its concomitant expenses. It is 
in “The Schoolmaster” that we find this so-called Italian proverb 
printed for the first time in an English book, as we learn from the 
following extract from Professor Arber’s reprint: “If you think we 
judge amiss and write too sore against you,” says Ascham, whose spell- 
ing I have modernised, “hear what the Italian saith of the English man, 


what the master reporteth of the scholar: who uttereth plainly what 
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is taught by him, and what learned by you, saying, Zng/ese Ltalianato 


e un diabolo incarnato; that is to say, you remain men in shape and . 


fashion, but become devils in life and condition. This is not the 
opinion of one for some private spite, but the judgment of all in a 
common proverb, which riseth of that learning and those manners 
which you gather in Italy: a good Schoolhouse of wholesome 
doctrine, and worthy Masters of commendable Scholars, where the 
Master had rather defame himself for his teaching than not shame 
his Scholar for his learning. A good nature of the Master, and fair 
conditions of the Scholar. And now choose you, you Italian English 
men, whether you will be angry with us for calling you monsters, or 
with the Italians for calling you devils, or else with your own selves, that 
take so much pains and go so far to make yourselves both. If some 
yet do not well understand what is an English man Italianated, I will 
plainly tell him. He, that by living and travelling in Italy, bringeth 
home into England out of Italy the Religion, the learning, the 
policy, the experience, the manners of Italy. That is to say, for 
Religion, Papistry or worse ; for learning, less, commonly, than they 
carried out with them ; for policy, a factious heart, a discoursing 
head, a mind to meddle in all men’s matters ; for experience, plenty 
of new mischiefs never known in England before ; for manners, 
variety of vanities, and change of filthy living” (p. 78). 

This is Ascham’s interpretation of the phrase which he was the 
first to introduce into English literature, and of which so much has 
been made since his day. He next proceeds to condemn certain 
“fond books, of late translated out of Italian into English, sold in 
every shop in London, commended by honest titles the sooner to 
corrupt honest manners: dedicated over boldly to virtuous and 
honourable personages the easilier to beguile simple and innocent 
wits. It is pity that those, which have authority and charge to allow 
and disallow books to be printed, be no more circumspect herein 
than they are. Ten sermons at Paul’s Cross do not so much good 
for moving men to true doctrine as one of these books do harm with 
enticing men to ill living. Yea, I say farder [further], those books 
tend not so much to corrupt honest living as they do to subvert true 
religion. Mofre] Papists be made by your merry books of Italy 
than by your earnest books of Louvain. And because our great 
physicians do wink at the matter, and make no count of this sore, 
I, though not admitted one of their fellowship, yet having been many 
years a prentice to God’s true Religion, and trust to continue a poor 
journeyman therein all days of my life, for the duty I owe, and love 
I bear, both to true doctrine and honest living, though I have no 
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authority to amend the sore myself, yet I will declare my good will 
to discover the sore to others” (p. 79). 

There is a tone of what the late Cecil Rhodes called “ unctuous 
rectitude” in much of what this old writer says, which is exceedingly 
repulsive, and leads one to think that he was almost the first of our 
nation to preach the insular doctrine that everything was good in 
England and bad elsewhere. He may be regarded as the prototype 
of the Rev. Mr. Chadband, so well portrayed in “‘ Bleak House,” 
and of all those who are ever bawling from the house-top that they 
alone are possessed of what Ascham called the “ Trothe” and 
Chadband the “ Terewth,” while the Truth is not in them, because 
their character is a compound of the Pharisee and the sycophant, 
than which nothing can be more odious. The following lines, 
prefixed to “ Toxophilus,” bear out this view : 


Reioyse Englande, be gladde and merie, 

Trothe overcommeth thyne enemyes all, 

The Scot, the Frenche man, the Pope, and heresie, 
Overcommed by Trothe, have had a fall: 

Sticke to the Trothe, and evermore thou shall 
Through Christ, King Henry, the Boke and the Bowe, 
All maner of enemies quite overthrowe. 


Henry VIII. died in 1547. Now the ruthless and sensual 
disposition of that monarch must have been well known to Ascham, 
yet in this book, dedicated to Henry and published in 1545, he thus 
writes: “ And this felicity (my mind giveth me) within these few 
days shall chance also to Scotland by the godly wisdom of our most 
noble Prince, King Henry the VIII., by whom God hath wrought 
more wonderful things than ever by any prince before : as banishing 
the bishop of Rome and heresy, bringing to light God, His word 
and verity, establishing such justice and equity through every part 
of this his realm as never was seen afore” (pp. 85-6). In the same 
strain of extravagant eulogy, after telling us in “ The Schoolmaster ” 
that “If King Edward had lived a little longer, his only example 
had bred such a race of worthy learned gentlemen as this realm 
never yet did afford,” he thus speaks of Elizabeth: “ It is your shame 
(I speak to you all, you young gentlemen of England) that one 
maid should go beyond you all in excellence of learning and know- 
ledge of divers tongues. Point forth six of the best given gentlemen 
of this Court, and all they together show not so much good will, 
spend not so much time, bestow not so many hours daily, orderly, 
constantly, for the increase of learning and knowledge as doth the 
Queen’s Majesty herself. Yea, I believe that, beside her perfit 
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[perfect] readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she readeth 
here now in Windsor more Greek every day than some Prebendary 
of this Church doth read Latin in a whole week. And that which 
is most praiseworthy of all, within the walls of her own privy chamber 
she hath obtained that excellency of learning to understand, speak, 
and write, both wittily with head and fair with hand, as scarce one 
or two rare wits in both the Universities have in many years reached 
unto. Amongst all the benefits that God hath blessed me with all, 
next the knowledge of Christ’s true Religion, I count this the greatest, 
that it pleased God to call me to be one poor minister in setting 
forward these excellent gifts of learning in this most excellent Prince, 
whose only example if the rest of our nobility would follow, then 
might England be, for learning and wisdom in nobility, a spectacle 
to all the world beside” (pp. 67-8). Further on (p. 96), he declares 
that “our most noble Queen Elizabeth, who never took yet Greek 
nor Latin grammar in her hand after the first declining of a noun 
and a verb, but only by this double translating of Demosthenes and 
Isocrates daily without missing, every forenoon, for the space of 
a year or two, hath attained to such a perfite [perfect] understanding 
in both the tongues, and to such a ready utterance of the Latin, and 
that with such a judgment, as they be few in number in both the 
universities, or elsewhere in England, that be, in both tongues, com- 
parable with her Majesty.” The Queen was undoubtedly possessed 
of great talents ; still she was not such a wonder as Ascham makes 
her out to be. It must be remembered that he had been her tutor 
in Greek for some time, and that from him she had learned to write 
so beautiful a hand, for he was acknowledged to be one of the finest 
penmen of the age; nevertheless we are forced to conclude that, 
whilst he is praising her acquirements, he is at the same moment 
commending himself ; but the colours are laid on with too thick 
a brush not only in this but in every other case. 

I will only mention one more, that of Lady Jane Grey, who, 
instead of joining in a hunting-party, stayed at home and occupied 
herself with the study of Plato’s “ Phaedon” in the original Greek, 
she being then under fifteen years of age. This story Ascham 
related in a letter to his friend, John Sturmius in 1550, and he 
repeats it with much embellishment in “The Schoolmaster,” where 
he says: “ Before I went into Germany, I came to Broadgate in 
Leicestershire to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to 
whom I was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, the Duke 
and Duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park. I found her in her chamber reading 
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*Phaedon Platonis’ in Greek, and that with as much delight as 
some gentlemen would read a merry tale of Boccace. After saluta- 
tion and duty done, with some other talk, I asked her why she would 
leese [lose] such pastime in the park? Smiling, she answered me: ‘I 
wiss [verily], all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure 
that I findin Plato. Alas, good folk, they never felt what true pleasure 
meant” (p. 47). Precocious maiden and most unfortunate! It will 
be seen that Ascham’s geese were all swans, and, as became the 
author of “ Toxophilus,” he was an adept at drawing the long-bow. 
But this is not the place for a critical estimate of a man who, 
however discursive and irrelevant may be much of what has been 
quoted from his two books, is undoubtedly one of the best of our 
early prose-writers. We are only concerned at present with the so- 
called Italian proverb to which he first gave currency in this country, 
and which I no more believe to be Italian than the one given on 
page 84 of “ Toxophilus” is Scottish, where we read: “Therefore 
the Scots themselves prove Textor a liar, both with authority and 
also with daily experience, and by a certain proverb that they have 
amongst them in their communication, whereby they give the whole 
praise of shooting honestly to Englishmen, saying thus: that every 
English archer beareth under his girdle twenty-four Scots.” Fancy 
a North Briton confessing that two dozen of his countrymen were 
at the mercy of a single English bowman! Before the bold archer 
could fit his second shaft to the string, he would have been sliced 
into collops by the keen claymores of the dead or wounded warrior’s 
comrades. Though no poet, as he himself declares, Ascham was, 
nevertheless, it would appear, endowed with the faculty of invention. 
We will now proceed to consider how he may have become 
acquainted with this so-called proverb, his version of which in Italian 
I have already given, but will repeat: Amglese Italianato e un 
diabolo incarnato. In “The Schoolmaster” he tells us that, next te 
Greek and Latin, he liked and loved the Italian tongue above all 
others. In one of the most fulsome passages in the same volume, 
he testifies, as we have seen, to Queen Elizabeth’s knowledge of 
that language. He refers to Petrarch, Boccaccio, Castiglione, 
Machiavelli, and one or two other writers ; but we have no better 
proof than his own assertion that he possessed any considerable 
knowledge of Italian, and the solitary specimen he gives would seem 
to show it was very slender. I think it safe to assume that he either 
heard or invented this phrase during his absence from England 
when he was, through the recommendation of his friend, Sir John 
Cheke, appointed secretary to Sir Richard Morison, who had been 
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sent out as ambassador to the Emperor Charles V. The destination 
of the embassy was Augsburg, in Bavaria, where it appears to have 
remained for more than a year, when it was recalled on the death 
of Henry VIIL., in 1547. Augsburg was doubtless the headquarters 
of the embassy ; but it is evident from Ascham’s own words that 
he travelled about, and as this was the only occasion when he was 
abroad, he must have then paid a flying visit to Italy. “I was once 
in Italy myself,” he says in perhaps the most nauseous passage in 
early English literature, because it is a compound of mendacity and 
hypocrisy, ‘‘ I was once in Italy myself, but, I thank God, my abode 
there was but nine days. And yet I saw in that little time, in one 
city, more liberty to sin than ever I heard tell of in our noble City of 
London in nine year. I saw it was there as free to sin, not only 
without all punishment, but also without any man’s marking, as it is 
free in the City of London to choose, without all blame, whether a 
man lust to wear shoe or pantocle [slipper]. And good cause why : 
for being unlike in troth of Religion, they must needs be unlike in 
honesty of living. For, blessed be Christ, in our City of London, 
commonly the commandments of God be more diligently taught, 
and the service of God more reverently used, and that daily in many 
private men’s houses, than they be in Italy once a week in their 
common churches ; where making ceremonies to delight the eye, 
and vain sounds to please the ear, do quite thrust out of the 
churches all service of God in spirit and in troth. Yea, the Lord 
Mayor of London, being but a civil officer, is commonly for his time 
more diligent in punishing sin, the bent enemy against God and 
good order, than all the bloody Inquisitors in Italy be in seven year. 
For, their care and charge is, not to punish sin, not to amend 
manners, not to purge doctrine, but only to watch and oversee that 
Christ’s true Religion set no sure footing where the Pope hath any 
jurisdiction” (“The Schoolmaster,” pp. 83-4). From these words 
of the canting Puritan we are led to infer that Italy was a sink of 
infamy and uncleanness, while the capital city of England was 
irradiated with the halo of innocence and godliness, preserved and 
maintained by the authority of the Lord Mayor for the time being ! 
The city visited by Ascham was Venice, which, like most maritime 
places, abounded in evil resorts ; but one may doubt whether it 
contained any more notorious than Bankside in London, the haunt 
of the “ queans,” for shooting at whom with stone-bows in 1543, the 
Earl of Surrey, of poetical fame, and his frolicsome comrades got 
into trouble and were brought before the Privy Council.'! But our 
! Froude’s History of England, vol. iv. p. 252. 
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author had neither eyes to see nor ears to hear such things as these 
in his own country. Hence it cannot be deemed uncharitable to 
say that, while he was in Venice, he devoted most of his brief visit 
to the study of Venetian stews, and little or none of it to the study 
of Venetian churches. 

Now, whilst Ascham was at the Emperor’s court and had much 
to do with Spaniards, it does not seem unlikely that he may have 
heard some such expression in reference to Englishmen as the one 
under discussion. His acquaintance with Italian was no doubt very 
slight at this period, so we need not be surprised if he mixed the 
languages, as his use of the word “ diabolo” gives us reason to think. 
It must be remembered that Spain was then the dominant power in 
Europe, and some knowledge of its tongue was spread far and wide, 
but nowhere more than in Italy. Its influence upon the dialect of 
Naples is, we are told, apparent even to the present day ; and if the 
phrase were ever uttered by an Italian, he was probably an inhabitant 
of that city. But until an exact quotation be given which will show 
when and where the “ proverb” was first employed, I shall adhere to 
the opinion that it was either of Spanish origin, or that it was 
concocted by Ascham and meant to serve a purpose. It may 
possibly be objected that there is an earlier instance of the use of 
the word “ Italianated” than Ascham’s in 1570. In the “ Oxford 
Dictionary” we find the following quotation with the date 1553: 
* An other choppes in with English Italianated.” But this clearly 
has no relation to the expression above mentioned. It may be that 
this particular word was first introduced by Sir Thomas Smith, who 
was an intimate friend of the author of “The Schoolmaster.” As 
we learn from Strype’s interesting biography of this celebrated 
scholar and statesman, he, after travelling through France, “ pro- 
ceeded forward towards Italy, and settled himself at Padua; studying 
there for some Time in the Civil Law to qualify him for State Affairs 
(for which the King designed him), and went out in the same 
University Doctor of that Faculty” (p. 24, London, 1698). How 
great became his fame we may judge from the following lines, 
quoted by Strype from a poem written after his death by Gabriel 
Harvey : 

Quis primus Rhetor? Smithus. Quis maximus Hermes 
Linguarum? Smithus. Geometres? Smithus et idem. 
Summus Arithmeticus? Smithus. Legumque peritus 
Ante alios? Smithus. Physicus celeberrimus? Ohe! 


Smithus multiscius. Morumque viteeque magister 
Optimus? Et Smithus. 
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The subject of this glowing panegyric, for which there is very 
little justification in his literary remains, visited Italy between the 
years 1539 and 1541. It would appear that Smith himself became 
“Ttalianated” during his residence at the famous University, as his 
subsequent conduct would show, for, though he was twice married, 
he had only one child, a son, who was illegitimate, but for whose 
interests, it must be said to his credit, he vigorously strove until the 
youth was killed in Ireland. But such a lapse from propriety was 
accounted a small thing in those days—a mere “ peccadillo,” to use 
the word employed by John Aylmer, Bishop of London, in a letter 
of exculpation about another matter, written to Elizabeth in 1582.' 

When the Queen was being urged by her subjects to take a 
husband to herself in order that the royal line of which she was the 
last representative might be continued, Sir Thomas Smith composed 
his “ Dialogue concerning the Queen’s Marriage” in 1560; but this 
interesting document remained unpublished until it was printed by 
Strype in 1698. However, it may be taken for granted that manu- 
script copies were handed about and that the author’s friend, Roger 
Ascham, would have an opportunity of reading the treatise, for 
which his own “ Toxophilus” probably served as a model. If that 
be so, it follows that Smith used this particular word some few years 
before Ascham, as an extract from the introduction will show: 
“S[mith]. The third thought it more convenient that her Majesty 
should have some Prince, a Stranger ; and brought great reasons 
therefore.—W[alsingham]. That was, I dare lay a wager, some 
Italianated English Man, or some Mongrel that hath good store of 
Outlandish Blood in him” (Strype, p. 81). But one cannot gather 
from these words that Smith was acquainted with the so-called 
proverb. If he knew it, it is a pity he did not give it, for it would 
have been couched in correct Italian, if we may judge by two others 
found in his little book, and also by the list of his library, appended 
to Strype’s “ Life,” which contains the chief authors of that country, 
and proves that he kept up his acquaintance with the language until 
the end of his days. With Spanish he does not appear to have been 
conversant. 

So far, therefore, as the proverb mentioned in “The School- 
master” is concerned, I can find no evidence of its existence before 
Ascham’s time either in this country or elsewhere ; hence it does 
not seem illogical to conclude that he was the author of it, though 
the idea may have been suggested to him by some casual remark 

1 Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton, by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, p. 246, London, 1847. 
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niade by a Spaniard in reference to the conduct of an Englishman 
abroad, on what occasion it is impossible to say. The extraordinary 
episode, because it has nothing to do with his main object, in 
which the saying occurs, was the outcome of a conversation with 
Sir Richard Sackville, as we are told in the preface to “ The School- 
master,” and also in the body of that work (p. 71). At the latter 
reference, this worthy, who was Treasurer of the Exchequer, asked 
our author what he thought “ concerning the fancy that many young 
gentlemen of England have to travel abroad, and namely to lead a 
long? life in Italy.” To which he replied, “Sir, quoth I, I take 
going thither, and living there, for a young gentleman that doth 
not go under the keep and guard of such a man as both by wisdom 
can, and authority dare, rule him, to be marvellous dangerous.” 
This seems a sensible enough answer, but it is as applicable to a 
raw youth going alone to Timbuktu or, indeed, anywhere. If our fore- 
fathers allowed their sons to wend their way to foreign parts in this 
manner, they did a very foolish thing, as they ought to have known 
and most certainly knew. But it is manifest that it was another 
reason which influenced both Sackville and Ascham. Their prime 
object was to deter their countrymen, especially those who were 
young, on whose minds the fascination of the ancient Faith would 
have a greater power, from visiting Italy, the country, and especially 
Rome, the city, where the Supreme Pontiff wore the triple crown and 
ruled the Universal Church. 

We must remember that this coarse invective was written when 
Queen Elizabeth was on the throne, and its object was to show that 
every Catholic, by the very fact of his religion, must be a traitor to 
her and eager to conspire against her life. Such was the doctrine 
most sedulously acted upon by the statesmen of that period, and 
such is the theme that Ascham develops with amazing bitterness, 
because, so far as we are aware, he had been treated with great 
indulgence by Queen Mary during her short reign, and had, there- 
fore, no personal grievance to avenge. Professor Arber suggests 
“he had doubtless adequate grounds” for this ferocious attack upon 
so many of his fellow-countrymen, but one is inclined to think it was 
written /0 order, and that he received money’s worth for it from the 
Treasurer, “Sir Richard Sackville, that worthy gentleman of worthy 
memory, as I said in the beginning.” One assertion here is as good 
as the other. For the purpose of dissuading young gentlemen from 
travelling in Italy, he represents that country as sunk in sensuality 
of the most abominable kind and a hot-bed of infidelity and impiety. 

1 Perhaps the word should be ‘‘ lewd.” 
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According to him, it reeks with corruption, moral, religious, political. 
It was a good place once : “ But now that time is gone, and though 
the place remain, yet the old and present manners do differ as far as 
black and white, as virtue and vice” (p. 72). Its literature is rotten 
to the core, and, when translated into our tongue, is contamination 
and proves subversive of the “ troth” ; hence we are not surprised to 
read what follows: ‘Therefore, when the busy and open Papists 
abroad could not by their contentious books turn men in England 
fast enough from troth and right judgment in doctrine, then the 
subtle and secret Papists at home procured bawdy books to be 
translated out of the Italian tongue, whereby over many young wills 
and wits, allured to wantonness, do now boldly contemn all severe 
books that sound to honesty and godliness” (pp. 79-80). This is a 
foul and revolting accusation, which will for ever dishonour the 
memory of him who penned it, for no honest student of the times 
can fail to see that it owes its origin to malice and mendacity 
of an almost unexampled character. The whole of this tirade 
abounds in misrepresentation. Ascham informs us that some of the 
visitors to Italy “ have in more reverence the Triumphs of Petrarch 
than the Genesis of Moses, they make more account of Tully’s 
Offices than St. Paul’s Epistles, of a tale of Boccace than a story of 
the Bible. Then they count as fables the holy mysteries of Christian 
Religion. They make Christ and His Gospel only serve civil 
policy, then neither Religion cometh amiss to them ; in time, they 
be promoters of both openly; in place, again, mockers of both 
privily, as I wrote once in a rude rhyme: 


Now new, now old, now both, now neither, 
To serve the world’s course, they care not with whether.” 


After assuring us that these men laugh to scorn both Protestant 
and Papist, mock the Pope, rail on Luther, they are “epicures in 
living and a@eox in doctrine,” he proceeds as follows: ‘‘ Yet though in 
Italy they may freely be of no Religion, as they are in England, in 
very deed too, nevertheless, returning home into England, they must 
countenance the profession of the one or the other, howsoever 
inwardly they laugh to scorn both. And though for their private 
matters they can follow, fawn, and flatter noble personages contrary 
to them in all respects, yet commonly they ally themselves with the 
worst Papists, to whom they be wedded and do well agree together 
in three proper opinions: In open contempt of God’s word, in a 
secret security of sin, and in a bloody desire to have all taken away 
by sword or burning, that be not of their faction” (pp. 82-3). 
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Such railing and malevolent language as this could only have 
come from the mouth of a man whose finer feelings had been 
destroyed by the spectacle of cruel sports ; and it is all the more 
odious inasmuch as it is coupled with the most unblushing pro- 
fession of his own godliness. Ascham’s inordinate conceit of 
himself, which shows itself on almost every page he wrote, his 
malignant hatred of his Catholic countrymen, his sycophancy to 
the great, and his other unamiable characteristics, account in 
most part for his comparative failure in life, but the tale is complete 
when his favourite amusement is mentioned. 

Sir Thomas Smith, says Strype, “in a letter to Haddon from 
France, inquired diligently after [Ascham], and complained that for 
two years and six months he had heard nothing from him ; and 
then added merrily, that his cocks (for he was a great cock-master), 
ita illum excantasse, i.e. had so enchanted him, that he had quite 
forgotten his friends” (p. 221). Professor Arber, to whom all lovers 
of our early literature are so much indebted, in his reprint of 
*‘Toxophilus,” observes that “It would be satisfactory if he [the 
author] could be cleared from the suspicion of a too great love for 
cock-fighting.” But that is quite as impossible a task as it would be 
to show that, in his rancorous attacks on the followers of the old 
religion, he was animated by feelings of brotherly love. He had too 
much of the pedagogue about him to write fairly and honestly on 
matters beyond his immediate ken; when he attempts to do so, 
he rants, dogmatises, and vituperates all and sundry whom he 
knows to be adverse to his opinions. He was well aware of his 
limitations, for he defends himself in his posthumous volume against 
certain critics, who “ will needs busy themselves in marvelling, and 
adding thereunto unfriendly talk, why I, a man of good years and 
of no ill place, I thank God and my Prince, do make choice to 
spend such time in writing of trifles, as the ‘School of Shooting,’ 
‘The Cockpit,’ and this ‘ Book of the First Principles of Grammar,’ 
rather than to take some weighty matter in hand, either of Religion 
or Civil Discipline” (p. 65). It is much to be regretted that 
“The Cockpit,” if ever completed, has not come down to us, for it 
would have been his masterpiece on account of his singular 
qualifications for composing such a book; but no man will grieve, 
after what has been said, that Ascham did not compose a treatise 
on a loftier subject, either moral, religious, or political. He was 
wise enough not to attempt the task, because he knew it to be 
beyond his powers. 

Before bringing this article to an end, it seems fitting that some- 
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thing should be said about foreign travel, especially to Italy and to 
its antique capital, so famous for pagan and Christian associations. 
To go on a pilgrimage to Rome, the Eternal City, at least once in 
their lives, had been the desire of most of our Saxon kings, not 
because they wished to look on the ruins of a once world-wide 
empire, but because it was a place hallowed by the blood of 
unnumbered martyrs to the Faith they loved and professed, and 
was now the seat of a mightier power, not material, but spiritual, to 
which, royal as they were, they gladly gave allegiance. This was 
the original motive which induced so many travellers to wend their 
way to Italy from the early ages of Christianity down to the restora- 
tion of learning and the religious divisions of the sixteenth century. 
The star of devotion then began to lose its radiance to all save a 
faithful few, the journeying of the rest having no better guidance 
than the glimmering of mere curiosity. It was after the second 
event that the systematic misrepresentation and vilification of every- 
thing Italian, and especially Roman, were adopted as weapons of 
offence by the Reformers. Hideous accusations, couched in abomin- 
able language, against the ministers and professors of the religion 
to which they had remained true, polluted almost every volume sent 
forth by the preachers of the new doctrine, from Luther to Dr 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich ; Robert Burton, of “ melancholy ” 
fame ; Thomas Fuller, author of a scoffing “Church History of 
Britain,” written, one might say, with the pen of a Voltaire, dipped 
in the dirty ink of a Rabelais; and to many more of that and 
succeeding ages. The burden of their song was, and is, for the race 
is not extinct, that Rome must be a den of iniquity because the 
Pope was there. Ascham tries to persuade us that the “troth ” is to 
be found, not on the banks of the Tiber, but on those of the Thames, 
where Henry VIII., the uxoricide, had usurped powers which be- 
longed to a continuous line of celibate pontiffs, men, with few excep- 
tions, venerable for their years and their virtues. It was a campaign 
of slander and calumny directed against the Papacy, with the aim 
and object of deterring Englishmen from visiting Italy, and especially 
its ancient capital, under the pretence that their morals would be 
corrupted, while the real motive was the dread that the Old Religion 
would revive in their hearts at the sight of its majestic ceremonial in 
the grandest of all edifices ever raised by the hands of man to the 
honour of the one true God. Hence a special licence had to be 
obtained by a British subject before going abroad, as we learn from 
James Howell’s “ Letters,” who, writing in 1618, says: “I have got 
a warrant from the Lords of the Council to travel for three years 
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anywhere, Rome and St. Omer excepted” (p. 21). Notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition, the vivacious Welshman dates a letter from 
Rome in 1621, in which we read that “Since the dismembering of 
the Empire, Rome hath run through many vicissitudes and turns of 
fortune, and, had it not been for the residence of the Pope, I 
believe she had become a heap of stones, a mount of rubbish by 
this time ; and, howsoever that she bears up indifferent well, yet one 
may say— 
Qui miseranda videt veteris vestigia Rome, 
Ille potest merito dicere, Roma fuit. 


They, who the ruins of first Rome behold, 
May say, Rome is not now, but was of old ” (p. 70). 


Following the thought suggested by this writer, we might well 
imagine that the site of Rome, had it not been for the cause he 
mentions, would have been as difficult to trace as that of Troy, 
which was so overgrown with rank vegetation, when visited by the 
victorious Czesar, that the very ruins of its temples and palaces had 
perished : 

Ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis : etiam periere ruinz.' 


Of Rome, as he found her, Howell concludes with these words : 
‘**So it may be said, when the Pope came to be her head, she was 
reduced to her first principles ; for as a Shepherd was Founder, so 
a Shepherd is still her Governor and Preserver.” 

In another of his many works, which is entitled “ Instructions 
for Foreign Travel,” the same author, who had been much abroad, 
gives it as his opinion that a young man, well educated and grounded 
in his religion, “may pass and repass through the very midst of the 
Roman See, or Geneva Lake either, and shoot the most dangerous 
gulf thereof, and yet return home an untainted English Protestant ; 
nay, he will be confirmed in zeal to his own religion, and illuminated 
the more with the brightness of the truth thereof, by the glaring lights 
and specious glosses which the other useth to cast” (Arber’s reprint, 
p. 17). Hence it was possible, if we accept this dictum, for a religious 
youth to pass unscathed through the fervid zone of Catholicism or 
even that, which we might call frigid, of Calvinism. But such was 
not the opinion of James I., as we learn from his letter, written in 
1616, “To our right trusty and well-beloved Sir Henry Wotton, 


1 Lucan, Pharsalia, ix. 968-9. How vapid, if not absurd, is Rowe’s transla- 


tion of the last three words, let the reader judge : 
‘¢ And even the ruin’d ruins are decay’d !” 
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Knight, our Ambassador Resident with the State of Venice,” in 
which he says: “Whereas many of the gentry, and others of our 
Kingdoms, under pretence of travel for their experience, do pass the 
Alps, and not contenting themselves to remain in Lombardy or 
Tuscany to gain the language there, do daily flock to Rome out of 
vanity and curiosity to see the antiquities of that city, where falling i 
into the company of priests and Jesuits, or other ill-disposed persons, 
they are not only corrupted with their doctrine, but poisoned with 
their positions, and so return again into their countries, both averse 
to religion, and ill-affected to our Stateand Government.” (“ Reliquize 
Wottoniane,” fourth edition, 1685, pp. 483-4.) And then the 
ambassador is called upon to admonish all those of our country- 
men who come to Venice “that they should not presume to go 
beyond the bounds of the Dukedom of Florence, upon any occasion 
whatsoever.” If any disregard this command, their names must be 
forthwith reported, so that “ We may take such further order with 
them, for the redress of this mischief, as to our wisdom shall seem 
good.” 

The King was only carrying out the policy introduced by the last 
of the Tudors; but it is, I think, right to say, with less ferocity. Still 
the misrepresentation of everything “Catholic” was perhaps more 
prevalent in his reign than in that of Elizabeth by controversial > 
writers, of whom Dr. Maitland has said: ‘That for senseless 
cavilling, scurrilous railing and ribaldry, for the most offensive 
personalities, for the reckless imputation of the worst motives and 
most odious vices, in short, for all that was calculated to render an 
opponent hateful in the eyes of those who were no judges of the 
matter in dispute, some of the Puritan party went far beyond their 
adversaries.”! The learned doctor, while acquitting Catholic writers 
as a body of abuse against their opponents, is scarcely correct in 
attributing this style of controversy to the Puritans alone. It may 
be doubted whether any of them have surpassed in “fierce, 
truculent, and abusive language and loathsome ribaldry,” such 
dignitaries of James’s own nomination as Dr. John Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, or Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich. 

Passing on to the last consideration, we may say that Italy has 
had at no time, not even at the Reformation, nor after it, any special s 
“brand” of wickedness, In that country human nature was the 
same as elsewhere, being neither wholly good nor altogether bad. 
It is doubtless true that some of our predecessors were led thither 
by evil motives and gave the reins to excess of various kinds. But 

' Essays on Subjects connected with the Reformation in England. 
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they were not corrupted by the example of Italy, for their downward 
course had begun at home : 


*¢ Ccelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 


England could lay no claim to pre-eminence in morality among 
the nations at that epoch. She had seen the reign of the lewdest 
and cruellest of her Kings, who “ never spared woman in his lust, 
nor man in his anger.” Who would contend that the long period 
during which his daughter Elizabeth held the sceptre was an age 
distinguished by virtue? Never could it be said of her what was 
written in a prophetic epitaph about our late Sovereign Lady : 


Her court was pure, her life serene ; 
God gave her peace, her land reposed. 


The merest acquaintance with the history of the last of the 
Tudors is enough to show how baseless such a declaration would be. 
If we consider the literature of what has been called the Elizabethan 
age, we shall find that, though it abounded in genius of the highest 
order, much of it, especially in the Queen’s last years, reeks with the 
most loathsome indecency and was evidently written to suit the 
depraved taste of either audience or reader: whence we may infer 
what was the condition of society in England towards the close of 
the sixteenth century. A pure age would not have produced or 
tolerated an impure literature. It would therefore be the height of 
unreason to attribute this state of things to the example of another 
country, since it was the manifest outgrowth of our own nature at 
that particular epoch. 

Who would dare to say that, if Robert Greene had never set foot 
in Italy, he would have trodden the path of virtue to the end of his 
life? Let us have his own words, which clearly describe his condition 
both before and after this visit. In “ The Repentance of Robert 
Greene,” he says: “For being at the University of Cambridge, I 
light amongst wags as lewd as myself, with whom I consumed the 
flower of my youth ; who drew me to travel into Italy and Spain, in 
which places I saw and practised such villainy as is abominable to 
declare. Thus by their counsel I sought to furnish myself with coin, 
which I procured by cunning sleights from my father and my friends ; 
and my mother pampered me so long, and secretly helped me to the 
oil of angels, that I grew thereby prone to all mischief: so that being 
then conversant with notable braggarts, boon companions, and ordinary 
spendthrifts, that practised sundry superficial studies, I became as a 
scion grafted into the same stock, whereby I did absolutely partici- 
pate of their nature and qualities.” After such a start in life as this 
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in his own country, and at Ascham’s own university, we may be sure 
that it was not the devotion of a pilgrim that carried him to other 
lands, which, according to his own confession, were not worse than 
his own. “To be brief, gentlemen,” he says in his “ Notable 
Discovery of Cozenage,” “I have seen the world and rounded it, 
though not with travel, yet with experience; and I cry out with 
Solomon, Omnia sub sole vanitas. I have smiled with the Italian, 
and worn the viper’s head in my hand, and yet stopped his venom ; 
I have eaten Spanish myrobalans, and yet am nothing the more 
metamorphosed ; France, Germany, Poland, Denmark, I know them 
all, yet not affected to any in the form of my life ; only I am 
English born, and I have English thoughts, not a devil incarnate 
because I am Italianate, but hating the pride of Italy, because I 
know their peevishness : yet in all these countries where I have 
travelled, I have not seen more excess of vanity than we Englishmen 
practise through vain glory.”' It is a redeeming point in his 
character that Greene did not attribute his downfall from virtue to 
the example of Italy, as others had done. In “The Pleasant 
Comedy of Patient Grissill,” written by Thomas Dekker, Henry 
Chettle, and William Haughton, and printed in 1603, the braggart 
Emulo offers this excuse, and meets the promptest punishment from 
Farneze, as the following extract from act iii. scene ii. will show : 

“ Far. Abr’am, we cashier you our company. We must have no 
minions at court. 

“ Emu. Oh, patience! be thou my fortification. Italy, thou 
spurnest me for uttering that which I only sucked from thee. 

‘“‘ Far. How? Italy? Away, you idiot! Italy infects you not, 
but your own diseased spirits. Out, you froth! youscum! Because 
your soul is mud, and that you have breathed in Italy, you'll say 
Italy hath defiled you. Away, you boar! thou wilt wallow in mire 
in the sweetest country in the world. 

“ Emu. I cannot conceit this rawness. Italy, farewell: Italians, 

adieu : 
A virtuous soul abhors to dwell with you. (Zit) 

“ All, Ha, ha, ha! [Zhey daugh.|” 

Who can wonder at their merriment when they heard a foreigner 
trying to explain his innate depravity in such a manner as this ? 

Apart from other considerations, Italy is so endowed with natural 
charms that it has ever attracted visitors from our colder clime who 
have wished to breathe its air and feast their eyes on its sunlit beauty. 


1 See Dyce’s Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George 
Peele, pp. 2, 3. London, 1874. 
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The names of not a few might be given who have become so ena- 
moured of it that they have made it their dwelling-place, and been 
laid to rest among its vineyards and olive-grounds. Others, again, 
driven by storm or stress from their native land, have found a haven 
of refuge on its shores, one of whom is thus described in immortal 
verse : 

Many a time hath banished Norfolk fought 

For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 

Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens ; 

And, toiled with works of war, retired himself 

To Italy; and there at Venice gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long. 

Richard IT., Act iv. se. 1. 


It is here impossible to do more than mention the influence 
which the literature of Italy has had upon our own. That is atheme 
well worthy of separate treatment ; but it may be briefly said that 
the genius of that gifted nation, represented in the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, has had a fascination for many of our 
most famous authors from the days of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, to those of Shelley and Byron. 

Finally, those who have once visited that romantic and beautiful 
country will be eager to return to it ; and, if the opportunity presents 
itself, will repeat the lines which deep emotion drew from Vincenzo 
Monti when, his exile ended, he reached the boundaries of his native 
land : 


Bella Italia, amate sponde, 
Pur vi torno a riveder ; 
Trema in petto e si confonde 
L’alma oppressa del piacer. 


JOHN T. CURRY. 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


{|| PART IX. 


II HUNGERFORD MARKET. 


HE great and honourable family of the Hungerfords became 
extinct in England with the death, in 1711, of Sir Edward 
Hungerford, the owner of Hungerford House, Charing Cross. This 
mansion did not occupy the site exactly of Hungerford Market, but, 
as will be remarked anon, if we may judge from an entry in Pepys’s 
Diary, stood further eastward, near Durham Yard. It was the 
gardens attached to the inn or mansion-house that were surrendered 
for the groundplot, first of the ill-starred market buildings, and 
afterwards of the hotel and booking-offices of the present South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway. The Market, Stairs and Bridge 
owed their name to the Hungerfords, of Farleigh Castle, Farleigh 
being a town situated partly in Somersetshire and partly in Wilts. 
The Castle was a stately stronghold which the family had built with 
the ransoms obtained from noble prisoners at Cressy and Poictiers. 
Time has not erased one or two of those blemishes that are some- 
times incidental to the history of old families. On February 20, 1523, 
Alice, Lady Hungerford, who is questionably said to have been 
the self-made widow of John Cotell, scrivener, was led from the 
Tower of London to Holborn, and there placed in a cart and so 
carried to Tyburn to be hanged.! She was buried in the Grey Friars 
Church, London,? in the body of the church.® 
It is not especially material to our purpose whether Dame 
Hungerford was hanged or not, but there seems to be some doubt 
concerning the identity of the Lady Hungerford who adorned the 
deadly never-green” at Tyburn. Until the discovery, about forty 
years ago, of an “Inventory of goods belonging to the King’s 


1 Stow’s Annales, 1615 (Feb. 15, 1523). 2 Tbid. 
® Allen’s London, 1828, vol. iii. p. 554. 
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grace, &c.,” it was generally believed to have been Lady Alice 
Hungerford who suffered the extreme penalty for murder. But in 
this inventory the’ name of the erring woman is Agnes, as to whose 
identity we are still in the dark. ‘The story, however, is that close by 
Farleigh Castle, in the early years of Henry VIII.’s reign, dwelt this 
John Cotell, who acted as steward to the then Sir Edward 
Hungerford. Cotell’s wife was young and beautiful, and so unscrupu- 
lous as to employ her charms to fascinate the Lord of Farleigh. She 
was, moreover, prudent enough to respond to his advances with 
affected modesty. But the knowledge that it rested only with her- 
self to become Lady Hungerford, and mistress of the Hungerford 
castles and manors, beguiled her into the path of crime. She bribed 
a couple of yeomen to make away with her husband. He was there- 
fore waylaid, strangled, and flung on the blazing hearth of the 
kitchen of Farleigh Castle, where his body was speedily consumed. 
Some plausible fiction was invented to account for his disappear- 
ance, and Sir Edward lost no time in making the fair widow mis- 
tress of himself and his fortune. 

Not long, however, did she enjoy her unaccustomed rank. Sir 
Edward died in the second year of her married life, and proved that 
his affection had undergone no diminution by bequeathing to her all 
his property, except the lands which his son (by a former marriage) 
necessarily inherited. After her husband’s death, Lady Hungerford 
proceeded to London, completed the usual legal formalities, and 
entered into possession of her wealth. But in the meantime the story 
of the murder of John Cotell seems to have leaked out, and her step- 
son Walter, afterwards Baron Hungerford '—a man of many vices— 
is said to have taken it up (if indeed he did not wholly concoct it), 
and turned it to account in revenging himself on the woman who had 
come between him and the bulk of his father’s property, with the 
result mentioned above.? 


1 “ Harry, marquis of Exeter, .. . . Sir William Sandes knight, Lord 
Sandes, Sir Thomas S. Cheyne knight, Sir Richard Sandes knight, Henry 
White and Richard Andrewes, and Walter Hungerford, esquire of the body of the 
lord the King. A messuage called Hungerfordes Inn, and a garden next Charynge 
Crosse, in the county of Middlesex, and various manors and lands in the counties 
of Berkshire and Wiltshire.. O.C., Mich. Anno 21 Hen. VIII.”—Calendas to the 
Feet of Fines for London and Middlesex, by W. J. Hardy, 1893. 

2 Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams does not give his authority for this story, 
although there cannot be much doubt that the poisoning occurred, judging from 
allusions to it by other authorities. See his Streets of London, 1890, p. 90. 
Timbs, quoting an ‘‘ Inventory of the goods belonging to the King’s grace by the 
forfeiture of the Lady Hungerford, attainted of murder in Hilary term, anno xiiij. 
Regis Henrici VIII.,” says that according to this document the Lady Hungerford 
in question was really a widow and that her name was Agnes, not Alice as stated 
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Possibly, taking all accounts into consideration, she was hanged 
on the evidence of her stepson Lord Walter, and this afer her hus- 
band’s death, for she was then a widow, and the second wife of Sir 
Edward. Perhaps the public records will at some future time render 
the identity of the poisoner a matter of greater certainty. 

The Hungerford mansion at Charing Cross was, on April 25, 
1669, destroyed by fire. Pepys records the event in his Diary... . 
“A great fire happened in Durham Yard last night, burning the 
house of one Lady Hungerford, who was to come to town to it this 
night ; and so the house is burned, new furnished, by carelessness of 
the girl sent to take off a candle from a bunch of candles, which she 
did by burning it off, and left the rest, as is supposed, on fire. The 
King and Court were here, it seems, and stopped the fire by blowing 
up the next house.”! The Lady Hungerford mentioned by Pepys 
was the mother, apparently, of the Sir Edward Hungerford to whose 
extravagance, as: Burke says, was wholly and solely attributable the 
decadence of the family.?, Known as the “Spendthrift,” the story is 
often quoted of his having given 500 guineas for a wig, incidental to 
shining at some Court ball.* He is said to have disposed of no less 
than twenty-eight manors in all. He had a son, also named Edward, 
who, however, died before him without surviving issue, and a daughter 
Rachel, who was married to Clotworthy, Viscount Massereene. A 
very flourishing offshoot of the family still remains in Ireland, one 
branch being seated at the Island, near Clonakilty, co. Cork, and the 
other at Cahirmore, near Rosscarbery inthe same county.‘ But at 
the hands of Sir Edward Hungerford the glory and good fortune of 
the English family departed, and the property, immense though it 
was, was utterly destroyed. The large mansion at Charing Cross was 
his last card. In 1681 he settled in Spring Gardens. 

By way of restoring his fortunes he obtained permission in 1679 
to hold a market on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, on the 


in the Grey Friars Chronicle (Camden Society) to which Stow was indebted. 
See further Timbs’s Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families, 1869, 
p- 108 ef seg. 

’ Pepys’s Diary, ed. with notes by Lord Braybrooke, 1849, vol. v., p. 188. 

2 Victssitudes of Families, ist series, 1859, pp. 194-5-6. 

8 Hungerfordiana, by Sir R. C. Hoare, 1823, p. 116. 

* Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, 1883, pp. 292-3. That this family 
was related to the English one now extinct, except for Holdich Hungerford 
(County Families), is evident from the will, dated May 24, 1729, of an English 
kinsman,who in that document speaks of Colonel Richard Hungerford of the Island 
as **cousin,” and Captain Thomas Hungerford, who died in 1680, is described 
on his monument in Rosscarbery Cathedral as ‘‘ descended of Sir Edward 
Hungerford, of Down Ampney, in the County of Gloucester.” 
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site of the demolished Hungerford House and grounds. In 1682 a 
market-house was consequently erected there, of which there is an 
interesting engraving in the “GENTLEMAN'S MaGazINE” of 1832, 
where there is a full account of the old and the new market-buildings, 
with engravings and plans of the newalso. The first market-building 
seems to have been erected from the designs of Sir Christopher 
Wren. A bust of Sir Edward Hungerford, the head enveloped in a 
flowing wig, to which Pennant alludes, was placed on the north front, 
with an inscription stating that the market had been built at his 
expense with the King’s sanction.' One wonders what has become 
of this relic of departed greatness. 
‘¢ Thriftless himselfe but, lyke the goode manure, 
His rotten waste did fertilise the land ; 


And others’ thrifty toil hath wrought the cure, 
A goodly Mercatt (Market) joines the busy Strand.” ? 


But all the thrift and toil of others failed to redeem the market 
from a lingering failure. It was at first devoted especially to the sale 
of fruit and herbs on the “live and let live principle” that Covent 
Garden should not be allowed to have things all its own way, and it 
was considered a most propitious circumstance that it possessed 
stairs convenient for the gardeners to land their produce from the 
river without the trouble and charge of porters to carry it, as was 
the case with Covent Garden, by land. But the Bedford mart, having 
got the start, balked the enterprise of the Hungerford. In 1735 
the large room in the market-house was used as the school for the 
charity children of St. Martin’s parish. In 1761 the room had 
become a French chapel, ze. the room over the market-house.* In 
1815, the market scarcely supported half-a-dozen butchers, and there 
remained “a very good shop for fine tripe, calves’ feet, and trotters.” * 
Then it dwindled to a single row of stalls and shops. The hall was 
let as stables, and the place was principally used as a thoroughfare to 
and from Hungerford Stairs.® 

1 See engraving in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1832, vol. ii. p. 113. The 
inscription was as follows: ‘‘ Forum utilitati publicee perquam necessarium, Regis 
Caroli 2% innuente Majestate, propriis sumptibus erexit perfecitque D. Edvardus 
Hungerford, Balnei miles, Anno M. DC. Ixxxii.” Sir Bernard Burke, in his 
Vicissitudes of Families, 1st series, 1859, pp. 194-5-6, speaks of the last baronet 
as Sir Henry Hungerford. It is evident, however, from the above inscription that 
this is an error. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, ibid., p. 115. 

® Strype’s Stow, 1720, Book vi. p. 76. 

* Dodsley’s London and Environs, 1761, vol. iii. 

* The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815, p. 292. 

* Timbs’s Romance of London (Warne), p. 299. 
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Mr. Charles Fowler, the architect, had only just completed the 
construction on his own designs of Covent Garden Market for the 
Duke of Bedford, when he was called upon to erect the new 
Hungerford Market for the sale, this time, of fish exfensively, fruit, 
vegetables, and butchers’ meat. The building was of the Italian 
character, and “cheerful and interesting on the water-side exterior. 
The upper part consisted of three avenues, with shops on each side ; 
the whole roofed in.! It was refounded on June 18, 1831, and 
opened July 2, 1833. The opening was signalised by the ascent of 
a balloon, but one of the aeronauts, being inexperienced, not long 
after lost his reason. The new market had no sooner been built than 
an indignant protest came from an irhabitant of the Strand with 
respect to one of “the boldest, coolest, most unblushing acts of 
practical impertinence that has ever been perpetrated within the circle 
of the metropolis.” The spacious gallery, it appears, which was 
carried along that part of the quadrangle that faced the river, was 
flanked by two public-houses, and the portion which lay between 
them formed one of the most pleasing features in the whole market- 
place. The landlords actually had the impudence to run a high iron 
railing from the corner of one of these taverns to the other. Thus 
the public were shut out from one of the most pleasant spots in 
London, for the benefit of the “boozers” who frequented these 
taverns. “To walk on this terrace,” says the writer, “to view the 
river, with the animated scenes on its banks and on its bosom, and, 
at the same time, to breathe the current of pure air borne along its 
surface, was a pleasure of no ordinary description. To the citizen, 
after his day’s confinement—to the professional man—to all the deni- 
zens of the brick-and-mortar regions, who could not conveniently go 
out into the parks, it was an absolute luxury! The pleasure that it 
thus afforded was the more felt from the circumstance of its being 
comparatively free from the hordes of boatmen, market people, sottish 
Saint-Monday folk, cauponibus atqgue malignis, who congregate 
round the doors of the two public-houses below, and occupy the 
entire wharf.” 

A large exhibition-hall and bazaar were built in 1851, when Mr. 
Bouton produced his dramatic views of Fribourg and Venice ; but 
again, the premises and the pictures were destroyed by fire, March 
31, 1854. 

1 Weale’s Handbook of London (Bohn, 1854). <A view of this new Hungerford 
Market, taken from the Terrace in 1834, may be seen among the admirable collec- 
tion of drawings and prints relating to the parish in St. Martin’s Library, Charing 


Cross. There is also one of the Old Market, from a sketch made at the request of 
the Hungerford Market Company by Charles Fowler, the architect. 
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The conversion of the Market into a general mart gave an import- 
ance to the locality which led to the erection of Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge, constructed under the direction of Mr. I. K. 
Brunel, son of Sir Mark Isambard Brunel, the constructor of that 
marvel of engineering skill—the Thames Tunnel. His son, Isambard 
Kingdom, was responsible also for the huge iron ship known as the 
“Great Eastern,” the prototype of the modern leviathan. The 
Hungerford Bridge had a wider span than any similar structure in 
England, and was thrown across the Thames on the assumption that 
it would prove a great boon to those who lived on the Surrey side, 
where there was no fish-market.! It onty added to the failures, how- 
ever; the bridge cost £110,000, and was sold for £226,000; but 
only the first instalment was paid, and the purchase was thus void. In 
1863 the bridge was taken down in order to construct a girder bridge 
for the railway from Charing Cross to London Bridge, when, the 
chains of Hungerford Suspension Bridge being thus set at liberty, 
examination of them was made by Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. Barlow, 
who found that, with certain modifications in the design, they might 
be adapted to the piers of Clifton Suspension Bridge at Bristol, and 
to the preparations for anchorage.? The two piers of Hungerford 
Bridge are retained in the present great red-brick piers of the railway 
bridge, the only relics of the old Brunel structure which existed for 
eighteen years. The central span, the widest, as has been noted, 
of any similar bridge in England, was 676 feet. ‘The width of the 
river at the point where the bridge crosses is 1,350 feet, and the depth 
of water at high tide 30 feet. I do not know what the cost of the line 
between the London Bridge and Waterloo stations proved to be, but 
including land and compensation, and the cost of the iron-girder 
bridges over the streets to be crossed, it was set down at the time at 
4,464,000; between Waterloo Road and the south bank of the 
Thames at £126,000; and the bridge across the Thames at 
£160,000. This sum was exceeded, for there were four lines of 
rail to be reckoned with, instead of two as originally intended. 
On each side of this eight or nine-spanned girder bridge was a foot- 
way twelve feet wide, secured in perpetuity for the free use of the 


The very slow progress in the construction of the piers, and the circumstance 
of the south pier being so far behind the north in its erection, arose from a bed 
of gravel existing on the spot selected for the foundation, of such extreme hardness 
that it resisted the driving of the piles to sufficient depth, and prevented the coffer- 
dams from being water-tight. See the Mining Journal, circa Oct. (or Sept) 1843. 

* The Builder, April 8, 1863. There is a water-colour drawing of the 
Suspension Bridge, taken from Waterloo Bridge, by G. Pyne, 1850, in the 
St. Martin’s Library. 
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public by the Metropolitan Board of Works, at a cost of £98,540. 
Like the Cannon Street Bridge, it was built by Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., 
the cost being about £200,000. Begun in 1863, it was completed in 
1866. For Charing Cross Station, including land, compensation, 
trade, and other matters, the cost was £320,000, while the outlay 
altogether was computed at the time to be £1,070,000.! This, as 
might be supposed, proved twenty-six years after to be inadequate to 
the increasing demands of the railway traffic, and in 1886 the bridge 
had to be widened as much as forty-eight feet, so as to admit of the 
laying down of four additional lines of rail, and it was this widening 
which necessitated the removal of the Charing Cross Swimming Bath, 
moored immediately to the west of the bridge. The widening at the 
same time involved the destruction of a large number of houses on 
the east side of Craven Street.? 

No fewer than goo,ooo persons, steamboat passengers, passed 
through Hungerford Market to the stairs in 1843.* The river- 
front, in fact, became the great focus of the upper Thames steam 
navigation, with a million embarkations and landings annually.‘ 

The Charing Cross Hotel has an importance in the architectural 
history of London, since it seems to have been the pioneer effort in 
a new class of building adapted to the uses of the modern hotel. 
Facing the West Strand it forms the front of the railway station and 
booking offices that displaced Hungerford Market and many sur- 
rounding houses. It was built by Mr. E. M. Barry, the son of the 
architect of the new Houses of Parliament. It is a noble edifice, the 
high Mansard roof °* being especially admired. The “ Builder,” under 
the editorship of George Godwin, and not given to exaggerated praise, 
thought fit to publicly thank the architect for his work.® It is worthy 
of remark that the front of the building facing the West Strand is not 
parallel with the street, a deviation from the rectangularity of the 
forecourt concealed in a great measure by the misplaced Cross in or 


! The Builder, Sept. 29, 1860. 

2 Jbid., June 19, 1886, p. 904, col. 3. 

* Descriptive Particulars of the Hungerford Suspension Bridge, 1845, p. 6. 
A detailed description of the bridge by George Godwin, jun., will also be found 
in Peter Cunningham’s London, 1850. 

* Timbs’s Romance of London (Warne), p. 300. 

* A Mansard roof is one formed with an upper and under set of rafters, on each 
side, the under set less, and the upper set more inclined to the horizon, so called 
from Francois Mansard, itsinventor. Also called a curb roof (French courber, to 
bend), owing to the double inclination of its sides. Frangois Mansard’s portrait- 
figure occurs among the sculptures on the north front of the podium of the Albert 
Memorial in Kensington Gardens. 

6 Builder, Dec. 3, 1864, p. 876. 
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near the centre. This obliquity is, however, noted as being rather 
advantageous to the effect from the Strand and Duncannon Street. 

Although, for’ the time being, pigeon-holed, it is not altogether 
improbable that at some future time the proposal will again be on the 
tapis by which the London County Council thought of acquiring 
Charing Cross Station and Hungerford Bridge, and of providing the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company with a new site on the 
south side of the river, so as to make way for a new road-bridge, link- 
ing the northern and southern tramway systems. The cost, however, 
of reinstating Charing Cross Station on a site adjoining the southern 
end of Hungerford Bridge is, for the present, considered too great. 
The Company are alive to the advantages to themselves accruing from 
the present state of things, and indeed contemplate widening still 
further Hungerford Bridge, as well as enlarging Charing Cross 
Station. The removal enterprise was mooted about the close of the 
year 1904. 

The shops of Richardson, the celebrated printseller, then No. 31, 
Strand, at the corner of Villiers Street, a site that is now occupied 
by the forecourt of Charing Cross Station, are represented in a water- 
colour drawing in St. Martin’s Library, Charing Cross. 

It should be borne in mind that Hungerford Stairs, now, like the 
jolly waterman, “so far gone that no Jew would lend upon them,” 
were relics of Hungerford House, which, like the other Thames 
palaces, had a water-gate from the Thames. ‘The watermen at these 
and the adjacent stairs, as the population around Charing Cross 
increased, must have found in the plying of their oars a correspond- 
ing increment in their earnings. They had latterly, no doubt, ceased 
to sing : 

** Heave and how, rumbelow,” 
as in the days of the Plantagenets, neither probably did the river 
echo any longer with “ Row thy boat, Norman, row to thy leaman,” ! 
but they were still much in request—especially individual watermen 
who were fortunate enough to be deaf—for lovers, barristers who 
wished to air their eloquence, and young members of Parliament 
who wanted to recite their speeches undisturbed. In the time of the 
Rump, two Rump Parliament-men, having hired a pair of oars, in the 
course of some customary banter, told the waterman that he and his 
fellows as a class were hypocrites, for they rowed one way and looked 


1 Sir John Norman, Lord Mayor of London in 1453 (or 1454), was thus 
honoured in song because he was the first to introduce the custom of proceeding 
on state occasions, when Lord Mayor, by water from London to Westminster, 
instead of past Charing Cross on horseback. 
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another. Upon which the retort came, “O sir, we have not plyed so 
long at Westminster as to have learnt nothing of our masters, who 
pretend to do one thing, and do another.” ! 

“ HUNGERFORD-MARKET REGATTA To-MoRROW.—The Tenth 
Annual Prize Wherry, given by Subscription of the Inhabitants of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to be Rowed for by Twelve Watermen of 
Hungerford-stairs, two pair of sculls in each boat, THis Day 
(Wednesday), September 9, in Three Heats. First Heat to start at 
Two o'clock from Hungerford Stairs, round a boat moored off the 
Speaker’s House down round the Port Mahon, back again, and down to 
Hungerford. Second and Third Heats, the same as above. The first 
two boats in the first and second heats to row for the grand heat.” ? 

It was in the neighbourhood of Hungerford Stairs * that Charles 
Dickens witnessed much of that low life, the pathetic side of which 
he represents with so much power in his novels. It was, in fact, at 
the blacking warehouse at Old Hungerford Stairs—a crazy, break- 
down old house abutting on the river, and swarming with rats, that 
his daily avocation consisted in tying up pots of blacking. He relates 
how, when the factory removed to Chandos Street, he always avoided 
the street by a detour, so great was the disgust which he felt for his 
former occupation. From his biographer we learn how he spent his 
dinner-hour in playing about on the coal-barges, or strolling about 
the back streets of the Adelphi, and exploring the recesses of its 
dark arches, in company with his youthful friends, ‘‘ Poll” Green and 
Bob Fagin. In “ David Copperfield” we are told how he remem- 
bered having sat outside the “ Fox-under-the-Hill,” “ eating something 
on a bench, and looking at some coal-heavers dancing before the 
house.” ‘“ No words,” he says, alluding to the drudgery that he under- 
went when a boy of ten at Warren’s blacking warehouse, “can 
express the agony of my soul as I sank into this companionship, and 
felt my hopes of growing up to bea learned and distinguished man 
crushed in my breast.” But the “ Fox-under-the-Hill,” the blacking 
factory, coal-wharves, dancing bargees, and the sea-coal (as coal con- 
veyed by coasting vessels was called) have all disappeared before that 
Titanic undertaking, the Thames Embankment. If one is of a 
sufficiently inquiring turn of mind, while wandering among the 
mysterious Adelphi arches, to ask Aaditués where the “ Fox-under-the 
Hill” stood, he will find that it is still a tradition, although informa- 
tion thus elicited from one and another is hopelessly at variance as 


1 Coffee-house Jests, 1760, p. 10. 2 Newspaper cutting, 1835. 
* There is a representation of Hungerford Stairs, from a sketch by Charles 
Fowler, on the walls of St. Martin’s Library. 
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to its exact site, which is now, I think, occupied by that part of the 
Embankment near the Adelphi Terrace. 

An entry, under the date of July 1833, from a printed but 
unpublished Diary by Mr. Payne Collier, appeared lately in the 
‘“‘ Athenzeum,” having reference to Dickens at the time when he 
first obtained employment as a reporter, and connecting itself with 
what Mr. John Forster, his biographer, has related of those childish 
sufferings. “We walked together through Hungerford Market, 
where we followed a coal-heaver, who carried his little rosy but 
grimy child looking over his shoulder; and C. D. bought a half- 
pennyworth of cherries, and as we went along he gave them one 
by one to the little fellow without the knowledge of his father. . . . 
He informed me as he walked through it that he knew Hungerford 
Market well. . . . He did not affect to conceal the difficulties he 
and his family had had to contend against.” ! 

It may be thought worthy of note that Jonathan Warren, of the 
blacking factory alluded to, has a descendant, a grand-nephew, in the 
person of Mr. E. Warren, saddle and harness maker, of 109A, 
Westbourne Park Road, Bayswater, who informs me that his grand- 
uncle died suddenly in the street from shock, through heart disease 
upon being told that his factory—presumably the Chandos Street 
place to which he had removed—was on fire. Mr. Robert Warren, 
a commissionaire at the Admiralty,’ is another descendant ; but they 
have no traditions as to Dickens’s early life at this period. 

It does not appear when the Hungerford Coffee-house facing the 
Strand ceased to exist or what was its exact site, but it was a well-known 
resort of literary character, since it was one of the few early public 
places where, as at Peele’s in Fleet Street and the ‘ Chapter” in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, files of London and provincial newspapers were 
kept for years back, which might be consulted “on the payment 
of a moderate fee not smaller than sixpence.” This Coffee-house 
was a meeting-place of the 


‘* BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
For delivering poor married 
Women at their own 
Habitations. 


1 Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster, 1903, -vol. ii. p. 488, note. See 
also vol. i. pp. 24-29, where there is a most interesting account by himself of 
his early hardships ; Zhe Origin and Progress of the Watermen’s Company, by 
Henry Humpheris, vol. iii. p. 181; and Charles Dickens: the Story of his Life 
and Writings, by B. W. Matz, p. 2. 

? Mr. E. Warren has served in the Navy, as his brother has in the Army. 
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The Quarterly General Meeting of the Governors and Friends of 
this Institution will be held at the Hungerford Coffee-house, Strand, 
on Monday next, at Seven o’clock in the Evening precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Committee, and regulate the Affairs of 
the Charity. “THOMAS SAMUEL LEMAGE, Secrefary. 


































** No. 12, Queen Street, Soho.”! 


Adorned as the river-strand between Charing Cross and St. Clement 
Danes Church was formerly with the splendid inns of the nobility, it 
is somewhat surprising that their arms and badges do not survive 
more than is the case, in the neighbouring tavern-signs. The “ Blue 
Lion” of the Percies and the Percy Arms occur, although not in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The crest of the Hungerford family was 
a wheatsheaf derived from the Peverills, supported by two lions ram- 
pant.? Sometimes, however, two sickles take the place of the lions. 
On the keystone of the gateway of old Hungerford Market was 
carved a garb or wheatsheaf between two sickles.* But the “Two 
Lions and Wheatsheaf” was the sign hung out by Mr. Rogers near 

Temple Bar in 1733. Here he advertised Dr. Rogers’s “ SprciFic 
Ot for the Gout, RHEuMaTiIsM and Sciatica.” This medicine, 
OLEUM ARTHRITICUM, “was made publick to the World through 
Dr. Stukeley’s Letter, which he read at the Royal Society on 
February 1732-3 about my Oils externally apply’d with Success in 
Cure of the Gout, and since printed. . . . My Son, who only sells j 
them in London, etc.” Dr. Rogers the father dwelt at Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, so that the reason for adopting the “ Two Lions and 
Wheatsheaf” is not apparent. Possibly it was already the sign 
of the house when taken over for distributing relief to sufferers from 





the ailments described. 

Charles Court Stairs were on the eastern side of Hungerford 
Stairs, so named from Charles Court, the fifth turning on the right 
going from Charing Cross.‘ It led into Hungerford Market, and to 
the watermen’s stairs named after it. The following, perchance, 
describes the original of the useful modern invention, linoleum :— 


atone 


1 Daily Advertiser, Jan. 4, 1794. 

2 Hungerfordiana, by Sir R. C. Hoare, 1823, pp. 110 and 116. Three sickles 
and as many garbs, elegantly disposed within the garter, form one of the principal 
bosses of the cloisters to St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. This was the badge : 
of Walter, Lord Hungerford, K.G., beheaded 32 Henry VIII.—Collect. Topog. et 
Geneal, vol. iii. p. 71. 

® Gentleman’s Magazine, 1832, vol. ii. 

* Elmes’s Topog. Dict., 1831. 
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“ To be SoLp, 


At Powell’s Painted Floor-Cloth Warehouse and Turner’s Shop, 
against Charles-Court near Hungerford-Market in the Strand, 
THE best of painted Floor-Cloths of all Sorts and Sizes ready made, 
with the most beautiful Carpet-Colours, and other very curious Figures, 
done to the greatest Perfection: They are done well in Oil, thorough 
dry, and well harden’d, on the best Cloth that may be depended on 
for Goodness in every Respect ; likewise Listed Carpets, neatly made 
with lively Colours, and very durable Hair Cloth Matting, with 
Variety and good Choice of all Sorts of Turnery Wares ; sold Whole- 
sale or Retail at reasonable Rates.” ! 


tow mentions a Heley Alley, by the One Tun Tavern, a 
passage which “ falleth into Hungerford Market.” ? 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 


The destruction of the fine old Jacobean mansion, Northumber- 
land House, the last of the river-strand inns of the nobility between 
Whitefriars and Whitehall, was much regretted by many men of 
taste and judgment, who were of opinion that it; removal was a 
needless act of vandalism. Certainly an entrance equally fine and 
suitable, and one which would have lent itself well to the arrange- 
ment of the new Avenue, could have been made by removing a few 
of the houses on the west of the mansion, and cutting off the 
S.W. angle of the garden behind. But the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in its eagerness for “improvements,” failed sometimes in a 
due appreciation of what the word “improvement” meant, and this 
was a glaring instance. Consequently arrangements for the handing 
over the home of the Howards, the Percies, and the Seymours to the 
Board of Works’ housebreakers were completed in 1873, and the then 
Duke of Northumberland was more or less compelled to sell his 
magnificent London home for £500,000, the Board’s Charing Cross 
and Victoria Embankment Approach Act (36-7 Vict. c. 100) 
empowering them to make a new street to the Embankment which 
was completed only three years previously. 

Of the original Northampton House, built about 1605 by Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton,’ son of the Earl of Surrey, the poet, 
there was doubtless, at the time of its demolition, very little left ; but 


1 London Evening Post, May 11-13, 1738. 
2 Ed. 1755. 
* Rate-book of St. Martin’s. 
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it was built out of the ruins of the Hospital of St. Mary Rouncevall.! 
Bernard Jansen and Gerard Christmas are said to have been the 
architects. They erected a front of 162 feet in length and a 
court 81 feet square. The Earl of Northampton’s death transfers 
the property to his kinsman Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, in 
1614, in whose time the only change it underwent was in being 
renamed Suffolk House. Then Algernon, Earl of Northumberland 
and Lord High Admiral, married Lord Suffolk’s daughter and 
became the proprietor about the year 1642, since when, till its 
destruction, it was known constantly as Northumberland House. 
The new owner, the tenth Earl of Northumberland, built the 
southern front and the stone stairs after a design, 1642, ascribed 
to Inigo Jones. This addition is erroneously described in the 
“Builder” (January 7, 1905, p. 9) as a rebuilding, instead of which it 
was merely the completion of the quadrangle, which until then had 
only three sides. Charing Cross had many years before begun to 
pass from the suburban to the metropolitan period of its history, so 
much so that the hurry and noise of passengers and coaches outside 
the north front greatly disturbed the earl and his household, and in 
consequence the river-side front was erected which afforded all the 
advantages of retirement and of a country-seat. 

It was this, the tenth, Earl of Northumberland who received 
General Monk here ata meeting when King Charles’s restoration was 
for the first time proposed in direct terms, as a measure absolutely 
necessary to the peace of the kingdom. 

Josceline Percy, the eleventh Earl of Northumberland, who 
succeeded his father in possession, died in 1670 without male issue, 
and Northumberland House became the property of his only 
daughter, Elizabeth Percy, the heiress of the Percy estates, who 
contributed a page of romance to the annals of her ancient house, 
which will be referred to again. Suffice it at present to say that she 
was twice a virgin widow, and three times a wife, before she was 
seventeen. With her third husband, the “ proud” Duke of Somerset, 
she lived here in great state and magnificence, and died in 1722 
The Duke died in 1748 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Algernon, Earl of Hertford and seventh Duke of Somerset, created 
Earl of Northumberland in 1749. It was by this earl that the 
north front was rebuilt about 1750, and it is reasonable to infer, says 
the author of “ London and its Environs” (1761), from some letters 
discovered in the front during rebuilding, that one Miles Glover was 


1 Newcourt’s Repert. Eccles. vol. i. p. 693. 
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the architect of the original mansion that succeeded Rouncevall 
Priory.’ 

There is also a very interesting contemporaneous description of 
the alterations then made, in a letter from the Countess of Hertford, 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, to Lady Luxborough, which settles 
the date of the erection of the facade as it existed immediately before 
demolition. This was, with another dated January 21, 1749-50, 
taken from a printed transcript, and communicated tothe “* Builder ” 
as follows by Mr. Wyatt Papworth :— 


‘* Piercy Lodge [situated near Colnebrook, as appears from a later letter], 
June 17, 1749 

“Dear Madam,—Your Ladyship bids me give you an account of 
what alterations we are making at present, but I feel myself much 
less able to describe the fabric and furniture of a palace than a 
hermitage ; and while I am attending to all my Lord’s designs there, 
I fancy Iam no better acquainted with the effect it will produce 
than a person would be with the beauty of a piece of tapestry who 
saw only the wrong side of it. My Lord will do a good deal to the 
front of the house in order to make it appear less like a prison ; he 
builds a new wing on the right-hand side of the garden, which will 
contain a library, bedchamber, dressing-room, and a waiting-room 
I think I told you that all the sashes, doors and ceilings in both 
apartments must be entirely new, and the floors in my Lord’s ; the 
staircase is very noble, but will require as large a lanthorn to light it 
as at Houghton, so much celebrated in the newspapers. The 
chimney-pieces in both apartments are to be all new, and some 
of them very expensive; the draughts are mighty pretty. My 
Lord’s bed on the ground-floor is crimson-damask, with tapestry 
hangings; the next room is furnished with green damask on 
purpose to set off his pictures; the next with a very fine old set 
of the Duke of Newcastle’s horsemanship, with his own picture on 
horseback, as big as life ; and, now they are clean, looking neat, as 
when new. The parlour to be hung with some very good pictures ; 
above stairs, the great waiting-room, with Saxon green cloth chairs 
with gilt nails, and green lute-string window curtains, marble table, 


1 Dodsley’s London and its Environs, 1761, vol. v. p. 50. There is a most 
interesting contemporary drawing, from the Wellesley Collection, presenting a view 
of St. Mary Rouncevall Chapel, Whitehall, &c., in the Library of the Corpora- 
tion of London ; and in the Hartridge Collection at the City Library is a print of 
the garden front of Northumberland House from an original sketch. Canaletto’s 
view of Northumberland House shows the Golden Cross Inn or Tavern with the 
sign suspended outside. 
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and large glass between the windows ; first drawing-room, new 
crimson damask, with lute-string window curtains, two very fine 
Japan tables and glasses between the windows, with carved and gilt 
frames ; inner drawing-room, tapestry hangings with small figures, 
very pretty and as fresh as new. He lays two rooms together in the 
right wing of the court, on the ground-floor, in order to make a 
chapel, with a Gothic wainscot, ceiling, and painted windows ; there 
is to be a Dutch stove in it, which is so contrived as to represent a 
tomb with an urn upon it. Thecourt is to be paved and the footway 
altered ; and my Lord is in treaty for nine houses on the other side 
of the way, in order to pull them down and build stables (for there 
are none belonging to the house), whose gates are intended to open 
directly against those of the court; if he can agree for this purchase 
he will widen the street in that part about 8 ft. Now, dear madam, 
I have obeyed you in the best manner I am able ; but upon looking 
back into my letter, I find I have forgot my bedchamber, dressing- 
room, and closet, which, one would think, should not appear least 
interesting to myself; the first of these is to have a new bed- 
hanging, and chairs of crimson queen’s damask ; the dressing-room, 
which has two large sashes, will have tapestry hangings and green 
damask chairs ; the closet, which is small, and has only one sash 
exactly facing the chimney, furnished with painted paper; the 
chimney-piece in the dressing-room is to be of statuary marble and 
giallo di Siering; and just in front of it the fable of the stork 
inviting the fox to dinner, very neatly carved. There is another little 
waiting-room at this end of the apartment, for the groom of the 
chambers to be in, in the morning, or, when I am not in form, in the 
evening. 

“To return to my dergerite. Nothing has been done in it this 
summer, nor have I the heart to propose anything, for I am actually 
frightened with the sum my Lord is laying out about Northumber- 
land House ; and I find that by living long in strait circumstances 
one contracts a narrowness of mind which makes launching out at 
once into great expense not so desirable as it would be thought by 


young, gay people... .” 


The architect was Daniel Garrett,' of whom nothing appears to be 


known. 
It was in this restored building that poor Oliver Goldsmith met 


with his ludicrous experience of the patronage of the great. Among 
the persons of rank who were struck with the merits of “The 


' See further Mr. Wyatt Papworth in the Bus/der, April 15, 1871, pp. 282-3. 
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Traveller” was the son-in-law, apparently, of the writer of the foregoing 
letter, the Earl (afterwards the Duke) of Northumberland.! He pro- 
cured several other writings of Goldsmith’s, the perusal of which 
tended to elevate the author in his good opinion, and to gain for him 
his good will. The earl held the office of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and, understanding that Goldsmith was an Irishman, was 
disposed to extend to him the patronage which his high post 
afforded. He intimated the same to his relative, Dr. Percy, who, he 
found, was well acquainted with the poet, and expressed a wish that 
the latter should wait upon him. Here, then, was another opportunity 
for Goldsmith to better his fortune, had he been knowing and 
worldly enough to profit by it. Unluckily, the path to fortune lay 
through the aristocratic mazes of Northumberland House, and the 
poet blundered at the outset. The following is, according to 
Washington Irving, the account he used to give of his visit :—“I 
dressed myself in the best manner I could, and after studying some 
compliments I thought necessary on such an occasion, proceeded to 
Northumberland House, and acquainted the servants that I had 
particular business with the duke. They showed me into an ante- 
chamber, where, after waiting some time, a gentleman very elegantly 
dressed made his appearance: taking him for the duke, I delivered 
all the fine things that I had composed, in order to compliment him 
on the honour he had done me; when, to my great astonishment, he 
told me I had mistaken him for his master, who would see me 
immediately. At that instant the duke came into the apartment, and 
I was so confounded on the occasion that I wanted words barely 
sufficient to express the sense I entertained of the duke’s politeness, 
and went away exceedingly chagrined at the blunder I had 
committed.” ? 

Sir John Hawkins, in his “ Life of Dr. Johnson,” says that when 
the earl expressed a desire to do Goldsmith some kindness on the 
strength of the latter’s Irish nationality, the poet said that he had 
a brother there, a clergyman, that stood in need of help..... 
“Thus,” says Sir John, “did this idiot in the affairs of the world 
trifle with his fortunes, and put back the hand that was held out to 
assist him.” 

With regard to this forgetfulness of self, however, Irving justly 
remarks that he cannot join in Sir John’s worldly sneer at the 


' Formerly Sir Hugh Smithson, who married the heiress of the Percies, 
Elizabeth Baroness Percy, whose monument may be seen in the Chapel of 
St. Nicholas, Westminster Abbey. 

2 Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography by Washington Irving, 1850, pp. 89-90. 
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conduct of the poet. While we admire that honest independence of 
spirit which prevented his asking favours for himself, we love that 
warmth of affection which instantly sought to advance the fortunes of 
a brother.! 

Whether his brother benefited we are not told, but his visit was 
not fruitless so faras himself was concerned, for Dr. Percy—the heir 
male of the Percies—influenced his kinswoman the countess to such 
purpose that under her auspices was introduced to the world the 
beautiful ballad of “The Hermit,” originally published under the 
name of “‘ Edwin and Angelina. Printed for the amusement of the 
Countess of Northumberland.” ? 

A companion-piece to Goldsmith’s blundering at Northumberland 
House was a similarly humorous position in which he found himself, 
owing to his absent-mindedness, at the Duke of Northumberland’s 
house in Bath. He was staying with Lord Clare, whose house was 
next door to that of the duke, and returning home one morning from 
an early walk, he mistook the house and walked up into the duke’s 
dining-room, where he and the duchess_were about to sit down to 
breakfast. Goldsmith, still supposing himself in the house of Lord 
Clare, and that they were visitors, made them an easy salutation, 
being acquainted with them, and threw himself on a sofa in the 
lounging manner of a man perfectly at home. The duke and duchess 
soon perceived his mistake, and while they smiled internally, endea- 
voured, with the considerateness of well-bred people, to prevent any 
awkward embarrassment. They accordingly chatted sociably with 
him about matters in Bath, until, breakfast being served, they invited 
him to partake. The truth at once flashed upon the heedless 
Goldsmith ; he started up from his free-and-easy position, made a 
confused apology for his blunder, and would have retired perfectly 
disconcerted, had not the duke and duchess treated the whole as a 
lucky occurrence to throw him in their way, and exacted a promise 
from him to dine with them. 

It was from Northumberland House, Charing Cross, that the 
party consisting of the Duke of York, Lady Northumberland, Lady 
Mary Coke, Lord Hertford and Horace Walpole, all in one hackney 
coach, set out to see the Cock Lane ghost, while the rain fell in 
torrents. One Kent, a broker, having lost his wife, was visited by 
his sister-in-law Fanny, with whom he fell in love. They took lodg- 
ings with Parsons, parish clerk of St. Sepulchre’s, and each made a 
will leaving all to the survivor. Fanny died suddenly, and Parsons 

} Washington Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, 1850, p. 90. 
2 Ibid. pp. 90-91. 
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gave out that Kent had murdered her. In proof of this, certain 
knockings and scratchings were heard every night in the chamber 
lately occupied by Fanny, and these were attributed to her ghost. 
When questions were asked, ‘the ghost knocked once to signify yes, 
twice to signify 20, and scratched to indicate displeasure.” Parsons’s 
daughter, a child of twelve, took a board into her bed, and made 
these knockings and scratchings, which for many months set all 
London agog. 

When the Northumberland House party arrived in the pouring rain 
Cock Lane was, says Horace Walpole, “full of mob, and the house 
so full we could not get in ; at last they discovered it was the Duke 
of York, and the company squeezed themselves into one another’s 
pockets to make room for us. The house which is borrowed, and 
to which the ghost has adjourned, is wretchedly small and miserable ; 
when we opened the chamber, in which were fifty people, with no 
light but one tallow-candle at the end, we tumbled over the bed of 
the child to whom the ghost comes, and whom they are murdering 
by inches in such insufferable heat and stench. At the top of the 
room are ropes to dry clothes. I asked if we were to have rope- 
dancing between the acts. We heard nothing ; they told us (as they 
would at a puppet-show) that it would not come that night till seven 
in the morning: that is, when there are only’prentices and old women. 
We stayed, however, till half-an-hour after onc. The Methodists 
have promised them contributions ; provisions are sent in like forage, 
and all the taverns and alehouses in the neighbourhood make 
fortunes.! An inquiry, in which Dr. Johnson was concerned, resulted 
in the gaping world of credulous London being undeceived. Parsons, 
one of the contrivers of the fraud, was set three several times in the 
pillory, and imprisoned for one year in the King’s Bench prison. 
Probably the mob that collected subscriptions for Parsons, instead of 
pelting him in the pillory, was largely composed of those who had 
profited by the swindle, like the taverns in the neighbourhood of 
this very “thin” ghost’s pranks. The noises, it was said, were made 
for the detection of some human crime, and it was owing to this 
statement that many eminent men were beguiled into an investiga- 
tion. But the ghost overreached itself, and publicly promised, 
by an affirmative knock, that it would attend any one of the 
gentlemen into the vault under the church of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
where the body of Fanny was deposited, and give a token of her 
presence by a knock upon her coffin. The investigation took place, 


1 The Letters of Horace Walpole, by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 1904, vol. v. p. 169 
(Feb, 2, 1762). 
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and Johnson, who was present, printed an account of what they saw 
and heard. The spirit was solemnly required to perform its promise, 
but nothing more than silence ensued ; the person supposed to be 
accused by the spirit then went down with several others, but no 
effect was perceived. Upon their return they examined the girl, but 
could draw no confession from her. Between two and three she 
.desired and was permitted to go home with her father. It was, 
therefore, the opinion of the whole assembly that the child had 
some art of making or counterfeiting a particular noise, and that 
there was no agency of any higher cause. 

On an unfortunate occasion when Horace Walpole was to have 
dined at Northumberland House (April 1765), he came perilously 
near “dining with Duke Humphrey.” He writes in one of his 
delightful letters to the Earl of Hertford : 

“ You will laugh at it, though it was woeful tome. I was todineat 
Northumberland House, and went a little after four. There I found 
the countess, Lady Betty Mekinsy, Lady Stafford ; my Lady Flatterer, 
who was never out of Scotland before ; a tall lad of fifteen, her son ; 
Lord Drogheda, and Mr. Worsley. At five arrived Mr. Mitchell, who 
said the lords had begun to read the Poor Bill, which would take 
at least two hours, and perhaps would debate it afterward. We con- 
cluded dinner would be called for, it not being very precedented for 
ladies to wait for gentlemen. No such thing. Six o’clock came ; 
our coaches came——well! We sent them away, and excuses were 
we were engaged. Still the countess’s heart did not relent, nor 
uttered a word of apology. We wore out the wind and the weather, 
the opera and the play, Mrs. Cornely’s and Almack’s, and every 
topic that would do in a formal circle. We hinted, represented-—— 
in vain. The clock struck eight. My lady at last said she would go 
and order dinner, but it was a good half-hour before it appeared. 
We then sat down to a table for fourteen covers, but instead of sub- 
stantials there was nothing but a profusion of plates striped red, green, 
and yellow, gilt plate, blacks, and uniforms! My Lady Finlater, 
who had never seen those embroidered dinners, nor dined after 
three, was famished. The first course stayed as long as possible, in 
hopes of the lords; so did the second. The dessert at last arrived, 
and the middle dish was actually set on when Lord Finlater and 
Mr. Mackay arrived. Would you believe it?-——the dessert was 
remanded, and the whole first course brought back again! Stay, I 
have not done. Just as the second first course had done its duty, 
Lord Northumberland, Lord Stafford, and Mekinsy came in, and the 
whole began a third time! Then the second course and the dessert ! 
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I thought we should have dropped from our chairs from fatigue and 
fumes! When the clock struck eleven we were asked to return to 
the drawing-room and drink tea and coffee ; but I said I was engaged 
to supper, and came home to bed. My dear lord, think of four 
hours and a half in a circle of mixed company, and three great 
dinners, one after another, without interruption ; no, it exceeded our 
day at Lord Archer’s !” ! 

The first husband of the heiress of the Percy name and estates 
was Henry Cavendish, Earl of Ogle, who died before he was of age 
to cohabit with her, and between the first and third husbands of one 
who was “ thus twice a virgin widow and three times a wife before 
she was seventeen” came Thomas Thynne, of Longleat, in Wilts, 
who was barbarously murdered in his coach in Pall Mall, on Sunday, 
February 12, 1681-2, by ruffians hired by Count Konigsmark, a 
Swedish nobleman, the lady’s rejected suitor. Thynne had, a short 
time before, succeeded in carrying off the youthful widow. He 
was descended from an ancient family, and on account of his large 
income was called “Tom of Ten Thousand.” He lived in a style 
of magnificence, and became the Issachar of Dryden’s glowing 
description of the Duke of Monmouth’s progresses, in “ Absalom 
and Achitophel ” : 

From east to west his glories he displays, 
And like the sun, the Promised Land surveys. 
Fame runs before him as the morning star, 
And shouts of joy salute him from afar ; 

Each house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of his abode. 


But hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend ! 


It was on the night of Sunday, February 12, 1681-2, that Thynne 
was shot at the lower end of the Haymarket. The murderers 
escaped, and their victim survived his wound only a few hours, during 
which the Duke of Monmouth sat by the bedside of his dying friend. 
It was not long before the ruffians employed by Count Kénigsmark 
were captured, and Evelyn in his Diary thus refers to their execution : 
“This day was executed the Colonel Vratz and some of his accom- 
plices for the execrable murder of Mr. Thynne, set on by the 
principal, Kénigsmark ; he went to execution like an undaunted 
hero, as one that had done a friendly office for that base coward, 
Count K6nigsmark, who had hopes to marry his (Mr. Thynne’s) 


1 Walpole’s Letters, ed. by Peter Cunningham, 1891, vol. iv. p. 341 (April 7, 
1765). 
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widow, the rich Lady Ogle, and was acquitted by a corrupt jury, 
and so got away. Vratz told a friend of mine, who accompanied 
him to the gallows, and gave:him some advice, that he did not 
value dying a rush, and hoped and believed God would deal with 
him like a gentleman.” !_ The monument to Thynne in Westminster 
Abbey, between the south transept and the choir, bears a curious 
sculpture by Quellin, representing the assassination. 

At the west end of the Chapel of St. Nicholas, also in the Abbey, 
is the monument erected by Sir Hugh Smithson, who, already earl, 
was raised to the Dukedom of Northumberland in 1766, to his wife, 
the heiress of the Percies and daughter of the seventh Duke of 
Somerset. It bears the following inscription : 

“Near this place lies interred Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of 
Northumberland ; in her own right Baroness Percy, Lucy, Poynings, 
Fitz-Payne, Brian, and Latimer, sole heiress of Algernon, Duke of 
Somerset, and of the ancient Earls of Northumberland. She 
inherited all their great and noble qualities, with every amiable and 
benevolent virtue. By her marriage with Hugh, Duke of Northum- 
berland, she had issue, Hugh Earl Percy, Lady F. Eliz. Percy, who 
died in 1761, and Lord Algernon Percy. Having lived long an 
ornament of courts, an honour to her country, a pattern to the great, 
a protectress of the poor, ever distinguished for the most tender 
affection for her family and friends, she died December 5, 1776, 
aged sixty, universally beloved, revered, lamented. The Duke of 
Northumberland, inconsolable for the loss of the best of wives, hath 
erected this monument to her beloved memory.” 

A lapsus lingua to which Sir Hugh Smithson committed himself 
when he had become the Earl of Northumberland was commented 
upon at the time. When Lord March visited him at Alnwick Castle 
he, a true Douglas, was received at the gates by the earl, who thus 
addressed him: “I believe, my lord, this is the first time that ever 
a Douglas and a Percy met here in friendship.” 

At last arrangements for the sale of what was probably the oldest 
residential house in the metropolis to the Board of Works, in order 
to open an entrance to the Thames Embankment, were completed in 
1873, the purchase-money being £500,000. The sale was concluded 
definitely in June 1874. In September 1874 the fine old mansion 
underwent its final phase of degradation, its materials being brought 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. The lots consisted of 3,000,000 
bricks ; the grand marble staircase, built by the elder Cundy, which, 


' March 10, 1682. See also G. L. Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, 1850, 
vol. iv. p. 334. 
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until the erection of that at Stafford House, was considered the 
handsomest in London ; the elaborate ornamentations of the hall, 
dining and reception rooms ; the state decorations which adorned the 
hall and corridors ; and a large quantity of lead, stated to be of the 
weight of 400 tons. In the following month, the Strand front also 
was sold for building materials. The aggregate sum realised by the 
sale amounted to but little more than £6,500, and of this the grand 
staircase alone fetched £360.! 

The famous Percy Lion, modelled in lead by Carter in 1752, was 
removed to the suburban residence of the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Sion House, at Isleworth, and the marble stairs to the late Mr. 
F. R. Leyland’s house, No. 49, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 

A few of the pictures were removed to Alnwick Castle ; the rest 
to No. 2, Grosvenor Place, the duke’s town residence. It is 
unnecessary here to enter upon a description of them, but there is a 
very interesting account of the collection as it was in 1761, soon 
after it was formed, in Dodsley’s “London and its Environs,” 
published in that year.? 

Northumberland Avenue, which now occupies the site of mansion 
and gardens, was opened in March 1876, and is the only road laid 
out by the Board of Works at a profit, due mainly to the absence 
of trade interests, and to the eager speculation in the sites; the 
surplus amounted to £119,819 over a gross outlay of £711,491. 

When booksellers were, like John Newbery, vendors of medicines, 
quack and otherwise, a Mr. Pratt hung out his sign of the Bible and 
Crown, near Northumberland House, in the Strand, as a nostrum- 
seller,2 and a Mr. Greg was a “Bookseller by Northumberland 
House, Charing Cross,” who sold “ The Sovereign Salve, or Family 
Plaister . . . For Hysterick Vapours, a most admirable remedy, 
exceeding Galbanum by far.” 4 

The water difficulty cropped up again in the excavations for 
building the Victoria Hotel. Fora solid foundation for the principal 
walls a depth of 50 feet was reached, and even then it was necessary 
touse a 10-h.p. engine with pump zight and day for six or seven 
months, whilst a 6-feet concrete bed was laid over the entire area of 
32,000 feet. The carving of the main entrance-porch to the hotel is 
by Mr. J. Boekbinder. Messrs. Isaacs and Florence were responsible 
for the hotel. 


' Dr. Doran’s Jz and about Drury Lane, 1881, vol. i. p. 231. 
2 See also Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great Britain. 

3 Daily Advertiser, No. 3,612. 

* Country Journal, Oct. 4, 1730. 
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The Constitutional Club is a noble building, conspicuous for the 
terra-cotta and glazed faience of its elevations by Mr. J. C. Edwards, 
under the direction of Colonel Edis, the architect, who has con- 
sistently advocated the extended use of terra-cotta for building 
purposes. Most of the outer detailed ornament was modelled under 
Colonel Edis’s directions by George J. Frampton, R.A., who executed 
the statue of Queen Victoria for Calcutta. In the Avenue are also 
the Royal Colonial Institute, and the new quarters of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, removed from Newcastle (or Powis) 
House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1879. For the Avenue freehold the 
Society gave £40,500. The interior of the large block at the corner 
of the Avenue and Charing Cross was re-arranged by Mr. F. W. Waller 
for temporary uses of the National Liberal Club, founded in 1882. 
The Grand Hotel is by Mr. A. Waterhouse, the architect of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, and of St. Paul’s 


School at West Kensington. 
J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


(Zo be continued.) 





4 CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. 


RAJPUTANA IN 1857-58. 


HERE is probably no part of India where the English visitor of 
to-day—one might almost say the English resident—finds it 
more difficult to realise the memories of 1857-58 than Ajmere and the 
native States round about that historic centre. The air of Rajputana 
is so clear of intrigues against the Sirkar, the loyalty of its chiefs so 
marked, so warm the welcome accorded by all classes possessed of 
influence to every measure designed to promote the advancement of 
the Empire, that it seems hard to imagine how near to mutiny was 
this vast territory of 130,000 square miles nearly fifty years ago. 
What saved it was the example of the leading princes, particularly of 
Maharana Saroop Singh of Oodeypore, Maharaja Tukht Singh of 
Jodhpore, and Maharaja Ram Singh of Jeypore, from whom the 
other chiefs and others outside the province took their cue. By 
standing fast they carried with them, for the most part, their own 
troops and the majority of their subjects, and thus enabled a hand- 
ful of British officers to maintain order and recover the military 
cantonments from which they had been expelled by the mutiny of 
the native garrisons. ‘To comprehend the situation we must remem- 
ber that the railway from Calcutta to Lahore had not advanced 
beyond Cawnpore ; not a mile of the present line between Ajmere 
and Bombay was open, while of that from Bombay to Mhow there 
were barely fifty miles. Nusseerabad, sixteen miles east of Ajmere, 
was garrisoned by two regiments of Bengal Native Infantry, the 15th 
(lately arrived from Meerut) and 3oth, the rst Bombay Cavalry, and 
a native battery of field artillery. The cantonment of Deoli, sixty 
miles further south by east, was held by a regiment of native cavalry 
I doubt if many persons, even in India, have any clear notion of the events 
recorded in this chapter. My chief reason, however, for retracing them is that 
I have been able to add some interesting details which have not seen the light of 
print before. 
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and one of infantry, known as the Kotah Contingent. In the same 
direction, though more to the south, one hundred and twenty miles 
from Nusseerabad, and the same distance from Mhow, was Neemuch, 
with a brigade of native troops, horse, foot, and artillery. A similar 
force of less strength, composed of irregular troops maintained by 
the Jodhpore State, and known as the Jodhpore Legion, held 
Erinpoora, fifty miles from Mount Abu and a hundred from Ajmere. 
All of these were destined to revolt and spread the flames of mutiny 
within a short time of the outbreak of Meerut on May 1o, 1857. 
Two local corps under British officers, composed of men of inferior 
caste, who had no affinity with the Hindoos and Mahomedans of 
Northern India, alone stood fast; one at Kherwarra,’ fifty miles 
from Oodeypore, recruited from the Bheels of that district ; the 
other at Beawar, thirty-seven miles south of Ajmere, which had been 
raised by Colonel Dixon, the Commissioner of the British district of 
Ajmere-Merwara, from the hardy Mers of its southern division. 
This latter, eight hundred strong, became a bulwark of strength in 
the hour of need. Rajputana contained five thousand native soldiers, 
but no white ones, with the exception of a few invalids recruiting 
their health at the Sanatorium of Mount Abu. Her Majesty’s 83rd 
Foot were at Deesa, just outside its limits, thirty miles from Abu and 
a hundred and twenty from Ajmere. 

Colonel George St. Patrick Lawrence, officiating as Agent to the 
Governor-General, held supreme charge of all the native States, 
having lately succeeded his brother, Sir Henry, transferred to 
Lucknow. The civil administration of Ajmere-Merwara was in the 
hands of a remarkable man as Commissioner, Colonel Dixon, under 
the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 
One of the bravest of the brave, as might be supposed from his name 
and antecedent history in Afghanistan, George Lawrence had come 
to Abu in April 1857, having previously been political resident at 
Oodeypore for seven years. On May 1g he received at Abu, his 
summer headquarters, intelligence of the mutiny at Meerut on the 


1 At this station was also a troop of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, which mutinied 
and cut off the head of their Ressaldar because he would not go with them. 
Thereupon they were disarmed by the Bheel Corps, disbanded, and paid off. On 
their way to Oodeypore they were set upon at a certain pass in the hills by the 
Bheels of that wild country, who are said to have received a hint from their 
brethren in the Bheel corps, plundered and killed. I have not seen this state- 
ment recorded anywhere, but an officer who commanded the corps afterwards tells 
me it was current in his day, and was vouched for by the subadar-major and 
other trustworthy witnesses. At any rate, the troop which revolted at Kherwarra 
was never heard of after it left that place. 
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roth, and at once made an urgent requisition on Deesa for a light 
field force to be sent to Nusseerabad as soon as practicable, in order 
to overawe the native troops there, and if possible to keep them to 
their allegiance. He also issued a proclamation calling on all the 
chiefs to concentrate their troops on the frontiers of their respective 
States, so as to be available, if required, to assist the paramount 
power. At the same time he urged the Government of Bombay to 
direct all the available European troops, then returning from Persia, 
to proceed with all possible expedition to Agra via Gujerat and 
Rajputana. The importance of safeguarding Ajmere, with its large 
magazine and treasure, where also most of the wealth of Rajputana 
was stored—the richest merchants and bankers having for years 
resided in the town—did not escape attention. Colonel 
Lawrence had intended to garrison this place by the Kotah Contin- 
gent, regarding it as a loyal and trustworthy corps; “but my 
measures,” he writes, ‘“‘ were happily, as it turned out, frustrated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, Mr. John 
Colvin, who required the corps to advance towards Agra, where it 
subsequently mutinied and did much mischief.” 

At that time the Ajmere Fort, or Magazine as it was usually 
called, covered an area since considerably curtailed and broken up 
by municipal improvements of a much later date. Fortunately, there 
were few bungalows and European residents outside it ; only an assis- 
tant commissioner, the civil surgeon and his wife, the principal and 
one of his assistants of the Government College, and perhaps half 
a dozen conductors or non-commissioned officers attached to the 
magazine. But the native city adjoining the fort on both sides at 
the foot of a hill called Taragurh was thickly populated, and a large 
proportion of its inhabitants were Mahomedan, the famous shrine of 
Khwaja Mahomed Chisti being a well-known centre of attraction to 
Soonnee pilgrims from different parts, especially from the north. 
The landed estates with which it was endowed by ancient grants 
supported some 600 families. On the top of Taragurh was another 
ancient shrine, of small endowment, guarded by Mahomedans of the 
Shiah persuasion. So long as a vestige of authority remained to the 
British Raj the interests of all who were dependent on these endow- 
ments would not be served by open rebellion, however they might 
encourage it in secret. For some time past, however, the seeds of 
rebellion had been wafted abroad in the bazaars and cantonments by 
emissaries from Delhi in the shape of fakirs; the outbreak at 
Meerut was merely the spark that fired the train ; officers command- 
ing regiments and companies continued to believe in the fidelity of 
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their men in spite of sinister omens; but the whole of Rajputana 
was in a ferment of unrest. 

Among those who loved and believed in the people committed 
to his care was Colonel Dixon. : For twenty years he had exercised 
over them a truly patriarchal sway, giving them roads and tanks (his 
abilities as an irrigation engineer were conspicuous) and as much 
civilised government as they were able to digest. He lived with 
them and for them, adopting their methods as he grew older in 
preference to those of his own class, with whom he mixed but little 
in social intercourse. If ever there was a benevolent despot and 
father of his people, it was he whose tomb at Beawar is still a place 
of pilgrimage to thousands who neversaw him. To this day villages 
in Ajmere and Merwara date events of local importance from before, 
during, and after the time of Dixon Sahib, and, of these three 
divisions of time, generally account the second as most prolific of all 
that is good. It may be imagined how such a man received the 
news of mutiny at Meerut and Delhi. Old and broken in health, 
it is believed by those who knew him to have been the cause of his 
death, for he died within a month of its receipt. By a singular 
coincidence his last public act, the effect of which he did not live to 
see, rendered his country a service of almost inestimable value. 
Malleson, in his ‘‘ History of the Mutiny,” quoting another writer, 
speaks of it as “‘a dying inspiration ”; there is some reason to think 
it proceeded from a message sent by the officer commanding at 
Nusseerabad. 

The Ajmere Magazine was in the hands of two companies of the 
15th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, which had lately come to 
Nusseerabad from Meerut. Dixon knew there were Poorbeahs in 
that regiment, and that a want of discipline existed in the Nusseera- 
bad garrison. Sending for his second-in-command, Lieutenant 
William Carnell (he was then in residence at Beawar, the head- 
quarters of the Merwara Battalion) he put the question, “ When can 
you start with two companies of the Mers to relieve the guard at 
Ajmere?” “This afternoon,” was the reply. Furnished with 
orders in writing, Carnell marched his two companies through the 
night and presented himself at the Ajmere Magazine the next morn- 
ing, to the surprise and annoyance of the English officer in com- 
mand, who strongly objected to be relieved. The man who had 
made a forced march of thirty-seven miles was not to be denied, 
however. Though barely twenty-seven years of age and a subaltern, 
he had served for some years as adjutant of the 3rd Europeans, had 
joined the Mers from Agra only two months previously, and was full 
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of pluck and resource. Producing his orders, he insisted, and at 
length prevailed. The two companies of the 15th Native Infantry 
were compelled to turn out, and on return to Nusseerabad that 
evening were hissed by their comrades there for giving way to the 
low-caste Mers—a significant sign of the times. Thus, before 
Lawrence heard of the mutiny at Abu on May 19, Dixon had 
effected the relief of the Ajmere Magazine—an act destined to be of 
the highest consequence. Carnell took possession of the Fort, 
brought in the European residents of the place, mounted old 
cannon in every bastion, dug a well in the middle of the big quad- 
rangle, laid in a stock of provisions, and prepared for contingencies. 
They were not long arriving. On May 28 the two regiments of 
infantry at Nusseerabad mutinied, the 15th taking the initiative, 
and seized the guns of the battery. The 1st Bombay Cavalry, on 
being ordered to charge, failed to follow the lead of their officers, 
two of whom were killed while three were wounded ; though they 
refrained from rebellion, and subsequently furnished an escort for 
the women and children of the Europeans on their way to Beawar. 
The bungalows and public buildings were plundered and burned 
and the mutineers streamed off to Delhi. Why did they not fall 
upon Ajmere? It has been said they were so full of loot they 
wanted no more. A fear that the capture of the magazine would be 
an arduous business, and might be interrupted, if not defeated, by 
the arrival of reinforcements—the 83rd Foot was known to be on its 
way from Deesa—is more likely to have deterred them. Waverers 
in their ranks may have urged the uncertainty of what the city 
would do, representing that the rich bankers, with their retainers and 
the small traders who had hurried in to Ajmere from the neighbour- 
ing villages, would certainly be against them. The Bombay Cavalry, 
who had their wives and children at Nusseerabad and had no desire 
to attack the Sirkar, may have made the most of all these argu- 
ments. 

An officer of the 15th Native Infantry, Iltudus C. Prichard,' 
whose personal narrative on “ The Mutinies in Rajputana,” published 
in 1860, is wonderfully vivid, writes : 

“ The mutineers were closely pursued by two officers, Lieutenants 
Walter and Heathcote, the former a civil officer, and the latter 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General of the Rajputana Field 
Force, as the Nusseerabad garrison was called ; these officers were 
accompanied by a body of men called Raj troops, which signifies 
armed retainers of the neighbouring independent chiefs, some 

1 Afterwards the well-known editor of the Delhi Gazette. 
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belonging to the Jodhpore and some to the Jeypore States. The 
men would not fight, and they were too much afraid of the Sepoys 
and the guns to attack them, had they wished; but they made no 
secret of the fact that their sympathies were with the rebels ; they 
believed that we had tried to tamper with the religion of our men, 
and evidently thought they were right to act as they did. Still, they 
went along with these two officers cheerily enough, and, keeping just 
behind the rebel column, followed it nearly up to Delhi. It is a 
strange thing that though they were on the look-out for stragglers 
they found none. The rebels made good long marches, the roads 
were in many places very heavy, the men were encumbered with 
immense quantities of plunder, and must have been badly off for 
carriage, yet the pursuers could pick up no stragglers. They parted 
with a quantity of the plundered property in the villages as they 
went along, from which a portion of it was subsequently recovered ; 
but that they should have managed to carry along their sick and 
women and children and baggage in their hasty march, ill-equipped 
as they were, is not one of the least curious parts of their strange 
history.” 

Whatever the causes, the fact remained that a merciful Pro- 
vidence preserved Ajmere from attack and the city from rebellion 
and outrage, while Carnell passed sleepless days and nights pro. 
viding against danger from without and within. It was difficult at 
that time to know whom to trust. The fidelity of the Mers throughout 
was admirable, and yet one of their drill instructors, a Poorbeah, 
was one day seen in close communion with two Poorbeah emissaries 
from Nusseerabad, sent to tamper with the magazine guard. That 
man was quietly disposed of by a rope, under the orders of the stern 
commandant. Carnell was not the man to tolerate fora moment 
treason within his camp. He believed in stamping out a spark to 
prevent a conflagration. 

Another event occurred shortly after to illustrate the same spirit. 
The loyal Maharaja of Jodhpore, at the instigation of his political 
agent, Captain Monck Mason, sent up a large body of his troops, 
mostly Hindustanis, and commanded by a Mahomedan, to assist 
Carnell at Ajmere. On arrival they encamped near the Anasagar Lake, 
and indulged in demonstrations by no means indicative of respect. 
One of these was to throw stones at a monument erected in memory 
of a former Governor-General’s Agent, Colonel Sutherland. Report 
being made to Carnell, he interviewed the commandant and his party, 
and, distrusting such doubtful allies, ordered them to return to 
Jodhpore, as he did not require their services. The commandant 
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demurred, but Carnell was peremptory and threatened to turn them 
out of the place if they were not gone by evening. An excuse that 
want of carriage prevented their moving he put aside by sending 
carts procured by himself, and before nightfall he saw them off the 
premises. To admit such men into the fort or leave them outside 
was a risk he dared not face. Not so as regards Thakur Kesree 
Singh of Kachawan, a noble of Merwar, who, with a few Rajput 
retainers, hurried to Ajmere to place his services at the disposal of 
the Sirkar, and was welcomed into the fort, where he remained for 
several weeks. These were of a different stamp, and nothing pleased 
the old Thakur and his son, the present Thakur, more, in my day,! 
than to talk of this visit to Ajmere in 1857. 

The mutinous sepoys had no sooner departed from Nusseerabad 
than some of the officers and Bombay troopers returned, and the 
task of reorganisation began. On June 3 mutiny, long brewing, 
broke out at Neemuch, where a troop of Horse Artillery, the left 
wing of the rst Bengal Cavalry, the 72nd Regiment Bengal N.L., 
and 7th Regiment of the Gwalior Contingent, were stationed. The 
European officers and their families, after vain attempts to resist 
and rally a portion of the troops, were obliged to flee, and all got 
away safely except the wife of a sergeant and two children, who were 
murdered. Every incident of the outbreak at Nusseerabad was then 
repeated, on perhaps a wider scale ; there was more plunder and burn- 
ing of houses, the prisoners were released from the gaol, and 177,000 
rupees were carried off from the civil treasury and military chest. 
On June 4 the mutineers of all arms, in consequence of a report 
that European troops were approaching, marched out of the ruined 
cantonment with the band playing, and after a march of sixteen 
miles on the road to Delhi, halted at Nimbahera, a town belonging 
to the Nawab of Tonk, where they were entertained by the local 
authorities. The next morning they continued their march, after 
shooting some troopers of the 1st Cavalry and some sepoys of the 
7th Regiment Gwalior Contingent, who had rejoined the column 
after seeing their officers to a place of safety. 

On June 6, 7, and 8 Neemuch was reoccupied by the fugitives, pro- 
tected by detachments of Raj troops from Kotah and Boondee. On 
the 9th a body of cavalry of the Mehidpore Contingent, which had been 
sent to its assistance, mutinied fourteen miles from the station, after 
murdering the two officers attached to the corps, Lieutenants Hunt 
and Brodie, and returned to Mehidpore post-haste, eventually 

' I was Commissioner of Ajmere-Merwara from 1885 to 1890, and Agent to 
the Governor-General for Rajputana from 1890 to 1895. 
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joining the Neemuch mutineers beyond Deoli. From that station 
the Kotah Contingent ordered to Agra had marched some days 
previously, leaving behind a guard, which assisted the party from 
Neemuch in plundering the bazaar and burning the bungalows. 
Fortunately, the wife and sister of the English commandant had 
been conveyed, none too soon, to the Ajmere Fort by palanquins 
sent out for them. A brigade of this strength in such proximity to 
Nusseerabad and Ajmere naturally caused much uneasiness at 
those places, though, as we shall see presently, they had been 
strengthened by reinforcements from Deesa ; but again the rebels 
decided on marching to Agra and Delhi, and another crisis was 
averted. 

With the departure northward of two considerable parties of 
mutinous soldiery, as above related, Rajputana had lost a lot of bad 
blood and could breathe more freely, especially as the light field 
force from Deesa, consisting of 400 of Her Majesty’s 83rd Foot, the 
12th Bombay Native Infantry, and one troop of Horse Artillery, 
reached Nusseerabad on June 12. Colonel Lawrence had hurried 
down from Abu on the tst of that month, as soon as he heard of 
the outbreak at Nusseerabad, arriving at Beawar on the 5th. There 
he found a warrant from the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra nominat- 
ing him Brigadier-General to command the troops in the province, 
and Colonel Dixon dying a few days after his arrival, he assumed 
charge, by desire of the same authority, of the Commissionership of 
Ajmere-Merwara. To strengthen the native garrison of Ajmere by 
100 men of the 83rd was one of his first acts. By this time the old 
fort had been put into as good a state of defence as was possible, 
breaches having been repaired and provisions for six months laid in. 
Making Ajmere his headquarters, and residing close to the city, with 
only a guard of the Mers round his house, Lawrence paid frequent visits 
to Nusseerabad and Beawar, instilling confidence by the calm way in 
which he carried out the usual duties of the Commissioner in open 
court during June and July. On his daily visits to the city he was 
always treated with the greatest respect, although, he notes, “ fierce 

. and sullen faces were often to be seen.” Occasionally a panic would 
occur, and on August 9 an outbreak in the gaol led to the escape of 
fifty prisoners, who were promptly pursued and cut down by a party 
of mounted police, several of the leading Mahomedans in the city 
joining in the pursuit and assisting the Commissioner, thus showing 
their good feeling. 

The month of August brought fresh anxieties: first, incipient 
mutiny at Nusseerabad, on the roth, among the Hindustani 
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portion of the 12th Bombay Native Infantry, one of the corps sent 
from Deesa, which was suppressed by disarming most of the 
regiment and making an example of the ringleaders, five of whom 
were hanged, and two native officers and one sepoy sentenced to 
imprisonment for life; twenty-five Hindustanis deserted, and 
twenty-two were summarily dismissed the service. Their arms were 
then restored to the remainder of the regiment, whose subsequent 
conduct in the field and in quarters was unexceptionable. Next, 
(August 12), Neemuch, protected by some of the Meywar, Kotah, 
and Boondee troops, which were not to be relied on, as they con- 
tained many disaffected Hindustanis, and had therefore been 
relieved by a squadron of the znd Bombay Cavalry, roo men of 
Her Majesty’s 83rd Regiment, and 200 of the 12th Bombay Native 
Infantry, was the scene of a disturbance got up by a few men of the 
cavalry and native infantry. This, but for timely information given 
by some of the cavalry to the commanding officer, Colonel 
Jackson, might have assumed serious dimensions ; it was promptly 
nipped in the bud by the aid of the men of the 83rd, one of whom 
was killed in the operation, while an officer and two privates were 
wounded. 

A month later an insurrection in the contiguous district of 
Malwa, which at one time threatened Neemuch, led to the occupation 
of Nimbahera, whence a party of rebels were driven after a fight by 
a detachment from Neemuch, supported by some Meywar troops. 

If in that month of August any one event seemed more im- 
probable than another, it was an attack on Mount Abu, where the 
families of a few officers and soldiers absent on duty in the plains 
resided ; among them the wife, two daughters, and son, a young 
Bengal civilian, of Brigadier-General Lawrence. Captain Hall, com- 
manding the Jodhpore Legion, whose headquarters were at Erin- 
poora, happened to be there, and in the barracks were some five- 
and-thirty convalescent soldiers of the 83rd Foot, sent up from 
Deesa to recruit their health. Of these, a corporal and three privates 
kept guard at the school established by Sir Henry Lawrence for the 
orphan children of British soldiers, while an infantry guard of sixty 
or seventy sepoys of the Legion protected the station. Lower down 
the hill, at a place called Anadra, was another company, which had 
been sent for to hold in check a rebel Thakur in that neighbourhood ; 
while a troop of cavalry from the Legion had been distributed in 
different villages to protect the road from Deesa to Abu. The 
Legion consisted of artillery, cavalry, and infantry. The artillery, 
two nine-pounders, was drawn by camels and manned from the 
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infantry. Allowing for absentees, the cavalry had about 180 
troopers, well mounted and equipped, and the infantry over 
500 Poorbeahs in eight companies, with about sixty Bheels in 
three companies, exclusive of native officers. No doubt as to the 
loyalty of this force, notwithstanding the predominance of the 
Poorbeah element in it, and the fact that the company at Anadra 
had been sent back from Nusseerabad, appears to have been enter- 
tained by General Lawrence, Captain Hall, or the Maharaja of 
Jodhpore. Yet on August 21 a band of murderers stole up 
the hill from Anadra and, joining their brethren on the top by a 
preconcerted movement, crept to the barracks where the sick men 
of the 83rd lay wrapped in sleep, and poured in a volley through 
the doors and windows. Starting up in alarm, the English soldiers 
rushed to their arms, loaded, and through the dense fog gave an 
answering volley. One mutineer fell, and the rest ran away. 
Another party proceeded to their Commandant’s house and 
adopted the same tactics, the net result being that Captain 
Hall, the medical officer, and five men of the 83rd rushed out 
and drove the heroic mutineers through the mist down the hill. 
The details of this attack, as given by Captain Hall, may be 
found in Mr. Prichard’s book. With the exception of Mr. 
Alexander Lawrence, shot through the thigh, there was no other 
casualty among the defenders. By a merciful interposition of 
Providence the helpless residents were all preserved, though 
General Lawrence passed days of agony before he was assured 
of their safety. An officer who was at Ajmere with him when 
the news of the attack first reached him tells me it was the only 
occasion on which he ever saw the General unmanned for a moment. 
The courage that was the mainstay of a province during many 
anxious months would have been more or less than human if it 
had not trembled at the thought of wife and children in such awful 
peril. Happily, the son who was wounded recovered, to fulfil a long 
and honourable career in the service of his country. 

The brave spirits, thus baulked of their murderous intention, 
disguising their valour by a tale of how they had massacred the 
whole of the Europeans at Abu—a tale which spread and wrought 
dismay in other hearts besides that of the Governor-General’s Agent 
for five or six days, when its falsity was exposed—made their way 
to Erinpoora, where they found, as doubtless they expected, the 
whole Legion in open mutiny and its adjutant, Lieutenant Conolly, 
and two European sergeants, with their families, prisoners, They 
then joined their comrades in plundering and burning the station, 
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after which all marched towards Ajmere, intending to attack that 
place, and taking Conolly with them, the other prisoners having 
been released. How after three marches Conolly was suffered to 
escape, and came into Ajmere attended by five sowars who remained 
faithful ; how the Maharaja of Jodhpore sent a force to meet the 
mutineers at Palee, and the latter, diverging from the Ajmere road, 
entered the service of the Thakur of Ahwa, a powerful noble of 
Merwar, who, being disaffected towards his own chief, took this 
opportunity, with their help, of openly rebelling ; how the Jodhpore 
troops on September 8 were attacked by the Legion and Ahwa men 
and put to flight with the loss of their commander, guns, camp, and 
ammunition ; how Lawrence, assembling a force, reached Ahwa on 
September 18, and made an unsuccessful attempt to dislodge the 
enemy from its fortified walls; and how the Political Agent of 
Jodhpore, Captain Monck Mason, hastening to join Lawrence’s 
camp, unfortunately mistook the bugles of the mutineer Jodhpore 
Legion for our own, the calls being the same, and went up to a party 
of the enemy, by whom he was immediately killed—are events which 
want of space compels me to hurry over with the remark that they 
sorely discouraged all well-wishers of the Sirkar. What would have 
happened if Lawrence had acceded to Mr. Colvin’s request early in 
June that he would march, with all the European troops, officers, 
and treasure he could collect, on Agra, for the defence of that place? 
The request was, of course, made in ignorance of the circumstances 
which rendered compliance with it impossible, as Lawrence had no 
difficulty in showing. Lieutenant Prichard, to whose narrative this 
brief retrospect is greatly indebted, as also to General Lawrence’s 
“Reminiscences of Forty-three Years in India,” published in 1874, 
was of opinion that one company of European infantry, or half a 
troop of European dragoons, would have saved the outbreak at 
Nusseerabad on May 28, which, like that at Meerut, was the spark 
that fired a train. He judged, no doubt, from the effect produced 
throughout Rajputana by the British soldiers when they arrived from 
Deesa. What those 400 men of the 83rd Foot meant to the province 
people who have never been in India can scarcely imagine. Apart 
from the splendid service they rendered as fighting units, their very 
presence acted like a magician’s wand in preventing disorder and 
strengthening the weak hearts of the well-disposed. 

The tonic required by these weak hearts—ay, and by many a 
stout one, in every part of the Empire—came with the fall of Delhi 
towards the close of September, after a siege of four months, during 
which predictions of the downfall of the British Raj stimulated all 
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who were secretly opposed to it. With every turn of fortune at 
Delhi the tide of mutiny had risen and ebbed elsewhere ; hence the 
failure of the little expedition to Ahwa weighed but a feather against 
that momentous triumph of British arms and valour. It was counter- 
balanced about the same time by the successful resistance offered 
by the soldiers of the 83rd and two companies of Bombay Native 
Infantry, under Captains Lloyd and Macdonald, against a body of 
4,000 rebels from Mundesore, under the leadership of a pretended 
member of the Delhi royal family, who advanced on Neemuch early 
in November and took possession of the station. Retiring into the 
fortified square, they defended themselves for fifteen days, when the 
rebels, hearing of the approach of a force from Mhow, raised the 
siege and retreated. 

One other, in sooth the most tragic, incident of 1857 remains 
to be noticed. Let me repeat the melancholy tale in General 
Lawrence’s own words :— 

** Major Burton, the political agent at Kotah, had accompanied 
the troops of that State when they were sent to garrison Neemuch. 
On their return to Kotah he remained behind at Neemuch, at the 
request of the Maharaja, who wished him to postpone his return for 
a time as he (the Maharaja), in these unsettled times, could not have 
entire confidence in his troops. On October 12 Major Burton 
returned to Kotah with two of his sons, aged twenty-one and sixteen, 
leaving his wife, daughter, and three other sons at Neemuch. The 
following day the Maharaja visited the agent in State, and on the 
next day Major Burton, accompanied by his sons, returned the visit. 
On this occasion, after the public reception, the agent had a private 
interview with the Maharaja, at which no one was present but a 
vakeel, who was subsequently blown away from a gun by the rebels. 
The Maharaja states that Major Burton urged him to punish and 
dismiss several of his officers who were known to be disaffected, and 
it is probable the vakeel after the meeting made the advice known 
to the troops and their otticers, who all at once determined to avenge 
themselves on Major Burton. Accordingly, the following day, 
October 15, bodies of the troops, accompanied by a rabble from the 
town, suddenly surrounded the Residency, killing the doctor, Mr. 
Salder, and a native Christian doctor, who resided in houses in the 
Residency grounds. The guards and servants fled from the premises 
and hid themselves in the ravines close by. Major Burton and his 
two sons were left alone with a single servant, a camel-driver, and 
all took refuge in a room on the roof of the house. The mob then 
fired round shot into the Residency, and for four hours these brave 
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men defended themselves, till at length the Residency was set on 
fire, and Major Burton, feeling the case to be desperate, proposed 
to surrender on condition of the mob sparing his sons’ lives. The 
young men at once rejected the offer, saying they would all die 
together. They knelt down and prayed for the last time, and then 
calmly and heroically met their fate. The mob had by this time 
procured scaling ladders, and thus gaining the roof rushed in and 
despatched their victims, the servant alone escaping. Major Burton’s 
head was cut off and paraded through the town, and then fired from 
a gun ; but the three bodies were by the Maharaja’s orders interred 
the same evening. The Maharaja at once communicated to me 
what had occurred, deeply lamenting the fate of the Agent and his 
sons, and deploring his own inability, from the mutinous condition 
of his troops, to do anything tosavethem. The rebels took possession 
of the city and kept the Maharaja a prisoner in his palace. They 
then forced his Highness to sign a paper consisting of nine articles, 
one of which was to the effect that the Agent and his sons had been 
killed by his own orders. The Maharaja was compelled to temporise 
with the rebels until assistance was sent to him from the neighbouring 
State of Kerowlie, with the chief of which he wasconnected. These 
troops proved themselves bold and trustworthy soldiers, and drove 
the rebels from the part of the town where the palace was situated, 
and of which they were able to retain possession.” 

A word should be said as to what became-.of the wives and 
families expelled, as we have seen, from Nusseerabad, Neemuch and 
Deoli. The two ladies conveyed by palanquins from Deoli to the 
Ajmere Fort found a refuge at length at Jodhpore, as did three 
others of the Nusseerabad party who had been escorted to Beawar ; 
while some of the Neemuch refugees were conducted to Oodeypore, 
where the Maharaja afforded them protection with all possible 
kindness. The majority of these latter returned to Neemuch when 
the way was open, and eventually proceeded to Agra, where they 
arrived in September with others from Nusseerabad. To depict the 
hardships, suffering and anxiety endured by all in different ways is 
not possible within a short compass ; suffice it to note that they 
reached safety at last. 

Looking back at this brief summary of events in 1857, one sees 
that the crowning mercy of that year to Rajputana was the preserva- 
tion of the arsenal, treasury and city of Ajmere, “attributable ”— 
to quote from a report made by Brigadier-General Lawrence to the 
Government of India in 1858—‘“to Lieutenant Carnell’s well-timed 
and well-executed move ” (ze. the forced march of thirty-seven miles 
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from Beawar), ‘‘ backed by the loyalty of the Mhairs ! andjthe prudent 
and energetic measures immediately taken by Lieutenant Carnell to 
put the magazine in a state to resist the attack from the Nusseerabad 
mutinous sepoys and to overawe the large and populous city.” In 
the same report he added : “ The importance of Ajmere cannot be 
over-estimated. It is to Rajputana what Delhi was to India, and an 
insurrection there would have been a focus for all the disaffected of 
the country.” I have dwelt on the operation thus referred to at 
greater length than on any other, on account of its importance, and 
also because I have been able to give some details regarding it which 
have not been published before. 

The story of 1858 is one of retribution with regard to Ahwa and 
Kotah, where mutiny still revelled, awaiting the tramp of the avenger. 
Some of the Jodhpore Legion had taken service with the Thakur 
in his stronghold, while the rest, marching towards Delhi, had been 
broken up and dispersed by a force under Brigadier Gerrard in the 
Shekhawattee tract... The Thakur had opposed British troops in the 
field, and was known to have made overtures to the King at Delhi, 
sO as soon as reinforcements from Bombay reached Rajputana in 
January it was necessary to make an example of him. A force of 
eighteen hundred men, seven hundred of whom were cavalry, with 
fourteen guns and mortars, invested Ahwa, and after a five days’ siege 
an assault was ordered for the next morning. During the night, 
under cover of a fearful storm and dense darkness, the garrison 
evacuated the place with such secrecy that most of them escaped. 
A picket of the rst Bombay Cavalry killed eighteen and took nine 
prisoners. Next morning the cavalry pursued, and took one hundred 
and twenty-four prisoners, and among them twenty-four of our sepoys, 
who were tried and shot. The fort, one of great strength, was blown 
up and destroyed. Thirteen guns, three tons of powder, and three 
thousand rounds of small arms ammunition were found in it. 

On March 25 General Roberts, with 5,500 men of all arms, 
invested Kotah, and on the 30th delivered an assault with three 
columns—to find that the rebels had evacuated that part of the town 
which they had held for some months. Our cavalry failing to inter- 
cept them, almost all escaped. Having cleared the city and restored 
order, the British force left Kotah on April 20, the Maharaja 
being then able to protect his own dominions. Beyond a few petty 
local disturbances, easily put down, nothing occurred to disturb the 
peace for a couple of months, when suddenly Tantia Topee appeared 
with an army of 12,000 men and laid siege to Tonk, but retreated 

1 At that time the district of Merwara was spelt Mhairwarra. 
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on hearing of the advance of a British force. After doubling back- 
wards and forwards to avoid the pursuit of several columns, the rebel 
army was overtaken and defeated on August 13 by General Roberts’s 
column at Bunnas, whence they fled to Jhalrapatan, the capital of 
the Maharaja of Jhalawar, whose troops fraternised with them, the 
chief himself with difficulty making his escape in disguise to the 
nearest British camp. At this place Tantia obtained a large amount 
of jewels and treasures, stores and materials of all kinds; also twenty- 
seven guns, with elephants and horses to replace his exhausted cattle, 
and thus was enabled to take the field again, notwithstanding his 
severe losses at Bunnas. After halting eight days at Jhalrapatan, he 
left Rajputana and fled into Central India, closely followed by the 
pursuing columns. Reappearing at the end of November in a 
district of Meywar, he and his army narrowly escaped being sur- 
rounded, but dashing past the flank ofa British column they made good 
their retreat to the east. Once again with 8,000 men, chiefly cavalry, 
the famous leader, having crossed the Chambal, entered Rajputana, 
and threatened Tonk and Jeypore. A force under General Showers, 
sent from Agra, overtook the rebels at Dowsa on January 14, 1859, 
and inflicted on them very severe loss. A few days later a column 
of British infantry under Colonel Holmes, after a march of more 
than fifty miles in twenty-eight hours, surprised the rebel camp at 
Sikar before daylight and entirely dispersed them. From this place 
they broke up into separate bodies, which shortly afterwards surren- 
dered under the amnesty. The remainder fled into Central India, 
and their celebrated leader, Tantia, was soon after betrayed and 
executed for rebellion. 

After 1857, with the arrival of fresh troops and a senior officer, 
Brigadier-General Lawrence ceased to direct military operations. As 
Agent to the Governor-General he took pride in the fact that the 
troubles in Rajputana had been limited to the regular troops and 
those of certain States, and had not affected the princes, nobles or 
general population, or interfered with agriculture or the ordinary 
routine of civil life. This result he attributed to the just and 
generous policy of our Government in dealing with the several States, 
which convinced them that their interests were best secured by the 
maintenance of British supremacy. Rajputana had suffered too 
much in the past from Moghul rule and Mahratta rapacity to desire 
the triumph of the mutineers at Delhi. Here and there a malcon- 
tent noble with a grievance against his own Durbar might go against 
us if he saw his opportunity, as the Thakur of Ahwa did, for not 
espousing his quarrel; but all who had money, position, and 
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influence were on our side, because they had nothing to gain by 
taking the other. It required some sense to see this in a time of 
tumult, and some courage before the fall of Delhi to oppose 
mutineers who might possibly prevail. Hence too much praise 
cannot be awarded to the princes of Rajputana for the assistance 
they gave the British power in various ways, especially by keeping 
their people quiet. Whether those people, or the subjects of Scindia 
and Holkar in Central India, would or could have remained passive 
much longer supposing the fall of Delhi and arrival of reinforce- 
ments had been delayed two, three, or four months, no man can say. 
The whirlpool of mutiny as it gathered in volume caught up and 
carried away many an unwilling victim, with thousands no more 
than half willing. Or, to put it another way, as the late Maharaja of 
Bhurtpoor once observed to me when I hazarded a question with 
reference to another contingency, still in the future, “God knows, 
sir; in times of great excitement men see queer things.” 


G. H. TREVOR. 











ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


I. 


UCH has been written and said about Stevenson, and, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, there is still much to write and 
say. Eleven years ago, on an evening fresh in the memory of some 
whom he dearly loved, the Union Jack was spread over his body in 
that hall in far Samoa, and it was whispered from man to man that 
**Tusitala” was dead. He was in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
Many of his days had passed in struggle against the progress of 
disease. So far as concerned the work of his life, that struggle had 
been successful. He had eluded all hindrances, albeit the race had 
been, as Milton puts it, “not without dust and heat.” He had 
tested and tried the whole gamut of literary expression; he had 
published many volumes ; and the Edinburgh Edition of his Works, 
the noblest of all monuments to his memory, was, if I may put it 
thus, in part unveiled while he was yet alive. 

Books about Stevenson will soon equal in number the books 
that Stevenson wrote. They are of many kinds, from tributary 
verses to anecdotal narratives, and from critical estimates to com- 
prehensive monographs. Some of them I have not read; there 
may, for aught I know, be some, published in other lands, whose 
titles I have not heard. Those known to me afford, almost without 
exception, very pleasant reading. They describe a singularly 
fascinating personality ; they stimulate thought; they raise many 
issues. Above all, they suggest much concerning that well-worn 
but still delightful topic—the theory and practice of literary style. 
And it would seem, at the first glance, that those volumes must 
surely contain everything of interest concerning the man Stevenson 
and all that can be said with profit touching his writings. In point 
of fact, to read them is to discover that such suppositions are wholly 
erroneous. Our knowledge of Stevenson has been gathered piece- 
meal. As volume succeeds volume we discover, like Carlyle when 
he read Robertson’s “Charles V.,” “new vistas in all directions.” 
The biography by Mr. Graham Balfour—long looked for from the 
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pen of Mr. Sidney Colvin—came somewhat late into the field, and is 
already largely supplemented by several still later volumes which tell 
us much unknown to us before. The ‘“ Memories of Vailima” are 
something more than a commentary on the “ Vailima Letters,” and 
many fresh, characteristic anecdotes are brought together in Mr. 
Arthur Johnstone’s volume on Stevenson’s life and work in the 
Pacific. Thus far, indeed, the writer of an article on Stevenson has 
invariably held at least one advantage over his predecessors, for 
fresh material has come to hand as he sat down to his task. 
Presently, no doubt, the channels of record will run dry ; but they 
are not yet exhausted. 

The present writer makes no attempt to conceal his admiration of 
the man and his works. I fell an early and easy victim to the allure- 
ments of “Treasure Island,” ‘‘ Kidnapped,” and ‘The Silverado 
Squatters,” and am not yet ashamed of my fall. To Stevenson I 
could have subscribed myself “very sincerely yours” with deeper 
honesty than is common to such signatory declarations. And if I, 
like so many others, essay to write upon Stevenson, it is because I 
have long wished to utter something which shall be at once a tribute 
to his memory and a thank-offering for his help. That help, as 
others must know even better than I, he exercised, both consciously 
and unconsciously, in various ways ; but in no direction has it been 
more salutary than in the stimulating example of his own incompar- 
able industry. He compels our admiration, hardly so much for his 
own rare gifts as for the still more rare pertinacity by which he put 
them to the proof. No critic could do justice to the writings of 
Stevenson who failed to consider the circumstances under which 
they were penned. The remark may appear trivial; but its applica- 
tion is so often neglected that it needs repetition. Some of Milton’s 
ablest editors seem to forget that he could not see the manuscript of 
“ Paradise Lost.” 


II. 


“For fourteen years I have not had a day’s real health ; I have 
wakened sick and gone to bed weary ; and I have done my work 
unflinchingly.” The words are Stevenson’s own. Many could pen 
the first two clauses with a sense of personal fitness ; how few could 
add the last! From before the days of “Ordered South” the 
blood-hounds of consumption had been on his track, but he kept 
them long at bay. Like Mr. John Morley after a famous fight at 
Newcastle, Stevenson might have exclaimed: “I am a difficult man 
to deal with when I have my back against the wall.” Consider the 
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facts. He worked, often enough, while the strong man idled. 
When physical endurance was utterly exhausted he lay and formed 
further plans. Some of his earlier essays were written under the 
very shadow of the “prison-house.” At Bournemouth, in 1885, he 
wrote the article on “Style” during five days passed in bed; many 
persons, tolerably skilled in literature, could not have produced a 
substitute for it in five weeks. Shortly afterwards, having crossed 
the Atlantic in search of health, he came to the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, and stayed awhile in a sanatorium on the shores of Saranac. 
Here, under the circumstances, most men would have indulged in a 
cessation from labour. But Stevenson, with the thermometer at 
thirty degrees below zero, enjoyed a reperusal of “‘ The Phantom 
Ship,” and busied himself with the initial evolution of “The Master 
of Ballantrae,” so largely does character defy the adventitious 
circumstances of life. Or, to cite an extreme instance, we know 
how, in 1879, after camping out on the mountains beyond Monterey, 
where for two nights he lay under a tree “in a sort of stupor,” he 
found his way into the little Mexican town, where he sojourned 
some weeks, and had the necessary heart and skill to pen “The 
Pavilion on the Links,” which I venture to think lies very near the 
high-water mark of English prose. 

So conspicuous is this element of courage in Stevenson that I 
should wish a son of mine to be deeply read in his biography and 
books. Their moral value is unquestionably great. Let me not be 
misunderstood. In Stevenson’s stories we meet with revolting 
incidents and with objectionable characters. You would not, for 
instance, wish your boy to emulate John Silver or Uncle Gordon, 
But he will come in contact with their morality, or will encounter 
their cunning, without searching for such in the pages of Stevenson. 
Moreover, so composite is human character that few persons, 
however mean or vile, are wholly without redeeming features. We 
can imagine worse men than the novelist has ever drawn, and the 
most dangerous wolves go about in sheep’s clothing. As Stevenson 
says in “ An Apology for Idlers,” “ Though Falstaff was neither sober 
nor very honest, I think I could name one or two long-faced 
Barabbases whom the world could better have done without.” I 
am concerned, rather, with those admirable traits only too often 
absent from the life-story of authors, but which are abundantly 
manifested as we turn the pages of the most copious “ Stevensoniana.” 
With Stevenson, doctrine and practice walk hand in hand; his 
theories are exemplified in the conduct of his own life. Very 
profitably, we may compare his self-mastery with the self-abandonment 
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of Byron; his equanimity with the petty ragings of Voltaire ; his 
domestic fidelity with the lapses of Rousseau ; his unfailing courtesy 
with the angry outbursts of Carlyle; his true humility with the 
arrogance of Landor; his cheerful optimism with the sombre 
pessimism of Schopenhauer. And if, when we turn from 
Stevenson himself to the creations of his fancy, we lack the wit to 
perceive that the men of “The Wrecker” or “The Ebb-Tide” are 
not limned as copies for our imitation, we may safely be trusted to 
choose our own way to perdition. When the late Sir Leslie Stephen 
—in almost every respect a shrewd and learned critic—complained 
that he “ could not follow the fate of such wretches with a pretence 
of sympathy” he seems to have overlooked the fact that nobody, 
and least of all Stevenson himself, expected him to do anything of 
the kind. Does any great writer desire his readers to sympathise 
with the villain or villains of his piece? Presumably, he wishes us 
to feel interested in them ; but interest does not connote sympathy, 
save in minds wholly lacking discrimination. Stevenson, I think, 
hardly ever fails to arrest and retain our attention. It has been 
remarked, by the least discerning of his biographers, that ‘his 
villains make villainy interesting.” 


Ill. 


I have alluded to his incomparable industry. Author of that 
clever piece of paradox, “‘An Apology for Idlers,” he was himself a 
great worker, and few men have accomplished so much under 
equally adverse circumstances. Mr. Graham Balfour tells us that 
in 1887 Stevenson wrote to Mr. Iles: “I imagine nobody had 
ever such pains to learn a trade as I had ; but I slogged at it day in 
and day out; and I frankly believe (thanks to my dire industry), I 
have done more with smaller gifts than almost any man of letters in 
the world.” The “ smaller gifts” must be taken with the proverbial 
grain of salt, for Stevenson held modest views touching his own 
mental endowments. The point is one of great interest, and is 
provocative of controversy. For, as I venture to think, Carlyle’s 
remark about genius being merely “the capacity for taking infinite 
pains” is almost wholly misleading. A man of genius will in ten 
days write something which his less gifted rival cannot produce in 
ten years. Toa man deficient in industry the greatest gifts may be 
of little use, as we perceive, clearly enough, when we contrast the 
genius of Coleridge with his finished work ; but to say this is not to 
confound the one qualification with the other, as did Carlyle. In 
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Stevenson the gift and the industry were commensurate, and the 
result was happy. We know from his own testimony that his 
published work represented but a small part of his labours, for he 
usually re-wrote his manuscript several times, and he thought and 
said that every man worthy of the name of author would do the 
same. “This idealism in honesty can only be supported by 
perpetual effort ; the standard is easily lowered, the artist who says 
‘ Jt will do’ is on the downward path.” He might have added, in 
the words of Byron, ‘“‘’Twere well if others followed my example.” 
How seldom that example is followed is best known to those who 
read widely in the many provinces of literature. 

And here, as it seems to me, we must distinguish between two 
very different qualifications for the practice of literature. Both are 
sufficiently helpful when accompanied and balanced by other gifts 
and graces; but in the absence of such, their exercise may avail 
little. There is general, and there is particular, perseverance ; the 
latter, as literary history shows clearly, may degenerate into a mere 
pertinacity in the completion of worthless trifles. This pertinacity, 
so indispensable in the eyes of smaller men, is seldom wooed with 
much fervour by writers of commanding genius. The author who 
leaves behind him many finished works is usually also a man of 
many fragments. Now, Stevenson, as is well known, was so full of 
projects that most of them were soon laid aside, or few would have 
reached completion. But some of his friends, who could hardly 
have been expected to foresee his long list of volumes, were often 
surprised when, having asked concerning some projected tale or 
essay, they found he had relinquished or perhaps forgotten it. Wise 
after the event, we see that this apparent slackness of purpose was 
less the outcome of infirmity than of the exercise of an unfailing 
judgment. ‘Voces Fidelium” and the “Covenanting novel” are 
alike lost to us, and “ Monmouth” and “ Robin Hood” have joined 
“The Vanity of Morals” in the limbo of oblivion. The rejection 
of these by Stevenson was due to no lack of perseverance ; 
but he saw, clearly enough, that their success, like the wit of 
Gratiano, was “not worth the search.” A less skilful or less honest 
judge of literary workmanship would probably have completed them 
all; and, what is more to the point, would have sent them to the 
printer. But Stevenson, if he did not always know what to leave in 
the inkpot, was at least an excellent judge of what to throw into the 
wastepaper-basket. If we be wise, we shall judge a man less by his 
many abandoned projects than by the few which he nurtured to per- 
fection. For his rejection of much, his sacrifice of the cruder fruits 
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of effort, is a measure of his regard for the honour of his vocation. 
And the fact that his thirty fine volumes perpetuate so small a part 
of his attempted work is a proof that Stevenson possessed, in no 
small degree, that restless mental energy which is so sure a sign of 
genius. If this be praise, it is merited by few writers, of any age or 
nation, so richly as by him. He was continually destroying the 
work of his own hand. “I must have had some disposition to 
learn ; for I clear-sightedly condemned my own performances. I 
liked doing them indeed ; but when they were done, I could see 
they were rubbish.” We may be equally sure that he knew the 
worth of his completed work. He saw as clearly as any of his 
friends that his paper on “ Victor Hugo” was an advance on his 
earlier work ; he rejoiced in the merits of ‘The Beach of Falesa” ; 
he felt that he was nearing high-water mark in “ Weir of Hermiston.” 
Such accuracy of self-appreciation is rare among average men, but it 
seems natural enough in Stevenson, in whom mental shrewdness 
and moral integrity went hand in hand. It is often urged, with 
varying reasons, that no writer is a sound critic of his own work. 
“T venture,” as Mr. Herbert Paul often says, “ respectfully to deny 
this doctrine altogether” ; and I fancy that Stevenson would have 
endorsed Gibbon’s dictum: ‘The author himself is the best judge 
of his own performance ; no one has so deeply meditated on the 
subject ; no one is so sincerely interested in the event.” 

I have drawn a distinction between general perseverance and a 
pertinacity touching individual tasks. Similarly I think we must 
discriminate between a writer’s general confidence in his own powers 
and his self-distrust regarding particular efforts. One might illustrate 
the point from a hundred biographies or from personal experience. 
Gibbon, whom I have just cited, was fully conscious of his own 
learning and abilities ; but, once committed to the “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” he was awed by the magnitude and 
difficulties of his task. Authors, like other men, are of infinitely 
varied temperament, but most of them know that transitory feeling 
of incapacity which arises when they have promised to write a book. 
Like Lord Derby, or Tierney, or Macaulay, who never rose to speak 
without misgivings, an author feels his withers unstrung as he sees 
before him the long road that he must tread. But time passes, the 
book grows page by page, and his confidence waxes with its growth. 
Stevenson knew and confessed these misgivings, which indicated no 
weakness, but rather proved how clearly he recognised that art is 
difficult. And those who insist on the number of a writer’s abortive 
plans merely exemplify the further truth that criticism is easy. 
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IV. 


I was once confessing my literary prejudices to a friend who 
loves a good book as he loves the sunset, Turner’s landscapes, or the 
woodland pathways of England. After much talk we waxed way- 
ward and paradoxical ; we disparaged one another’s favourites, and 
I fear some reputations were severely handled. Then we turned 
our attention to Stevenson, and found ourselves more nearly in 
accord. We agreed, as I remember well, that the life of a book is 
almost wholly dependent on its style. Indeed, as regards its chances 
of longevity, it is hardly too much to say that the style of a book is 
more important than its subject. Countless volumes have died 
because their weighty arguments were ill-expressed ; countless 
others still live because, however trivial their matter, their style has 
secured for them a niche in the world’s library. It is certain that 
no badly written book is literature. Moreover, so essential is 
artistic excellence that it is obvious, even through the dark glasses 
of translation, that the authors of our Christian Scriptures were 
“careful of the form.” If corroboration be asked, I may turn to 
G. H. Lewes. ‘Except in the rare cases of great dynamic thinkers 
whose thoughts are as turning-points in the history of our race, it is 
by style that writers gain distinction, by style they secure their 
immortality.” Can the reader name any book which is at once 
devoid of style and universally known and loved? The immortality 
of a book is assured by a gradual consensus of praise, and no book 
is indisputably great until it is old. Its subject is therefore, if you 
please, “ antiquated,” and it owes its life to the charm with which 
its author has invested it. 

We cannot analyse that charm. Style is complex in character, 
and has hitherto eluded definition. The higher graces of literature 
are nameless, and the perception of them is commensurate with the 
mental and ethical culture of the reader. If, when reading the earlier 
chapters of “The Master of Ballantrae,” you cannot see a hundred 
evidences of their author’s consummate skill, you have but tasted 
the springs of literature. No mere argumentation can persuade you 
that the author of ‘‘ The Silverado Squatters” is an artist of exquisite 
gifts if you cannot perceive it for yourself. Let us open at 
random :— 

“ Of all mysteries of the human heart, this is perhaps the most 
inscrutable. There is no special loveliness in that gray country, with 
its rainy, sea-beat archipelago ; its fields of dark mountains; its 


unsightly places, black with coal ; its treeless, sour, unfriendly-looking 
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corn-lands ; its quaint, gray, castled city, where the bells clash of 
a Sunday, and the wind squalls, and the salt showers fly and beat. 
I do not even know if I desire to live there ; but let me hear, in 
some far land, a kindred voice sing out, ‘Oh, why left I my hame?’ 
and it seems at once as if no beauty under the kind heavens, and no 
society of the wise and good, can repay me for my absence from my 
country. And though I think I would rather die elsewhere, yet in 
my heart of hearts I long to be buried among good Scots clods. 
I will say it fairly, it grows on me with every year : there are no stars 
so lovely as Edinburgh street-lamps. When I forget thee, Auld 
Reekie, may my right hand forget its cunning ! ” 

It is easier for the hypercritical to suggest blemishes in this than 
to perceive its general excellence. ‘“ We need not say that a place 
is unsightly if it is black with coal. . . . Why does Stevenson write 
‘of a Sunday’; why ‘kind heavens’? Why not acknowledge the 
obligation and quote Goldsmith’s ‘kinder skies’?” Such objections 
are easily offered, but they are beside the mark. They leave 
untouched the careful co-ordination of parts, the growth of the 
sentiment to an inevitable climax, the slight yet happy allusions, 
artfully contrived to bring the salient features of Edinburgh before 
the reader, veluti in speculum. The purpose of the paragraph is 
completely accomplished, and I would like to ask Mr. Barrie, or 
Mr. Crockett, or “ Ian Maclaren” if they ever read it unmoved. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has remarked, in “ Essays in Little,” that 
Stevenson’s earlier essays “smelt a trifle of the lamp, and were, 
therefore, dear to some and an offence to others.” But the same 
critic and friend also says “ Mr. Stevenson had a style of his own.” 
Each of these utterances might inspire a literary sermon. To say 
that an essay smells of the lamp is, I suppose, to say that its sedulous 
elaboration is obvious to the eye and ear—which, as Mr. Lang says, 
is to some an offence. Now, speaking as a writer to writers, I have 
never yet understood where that offence lies. I believe that, to the 
comparatively illiterate or unscholarly, any page by Hazlitt, or 
Symonds, or Pater, or Stevenson, or by Mr. Lang himself (if penned 
in his less hurried hours) appears to have slipped from their pens 
quite easily, unstudied and unpruned. But I also believe that such 
essayists, when reading essays, can see clearly that, while apparently 
written with unpremeditated ease, they are in reality artfully disposed 
mosaics. A less practised critic may perceive the finished excellence, 
but he does not see the essay in the making, just as it is possible to 
know that a political “leader” is sequential and convincing without 
knowing that its author is a master of the arts of evasion and transition. 
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Stevenson has been called a “mannerist,” and the use of the 
epithet presumably implies a charge. His style is known for its 
individual eccentricities ; Stevenson is Stevensonian. A like charge 
might be urged against every great writer; from Montaigne to 
Voltaire, from Chaucer to Milton. Every writer who has “a style 
of his own” is a mannerist ; if his style is not his own, it is of little 
worth. Unless his style is sufficiently differentiated from that of 
other men, it cannot be recognised as “his own”; and if it be so 
differentiated, it is less the outcome of general canons of art than of 
certain peculiarities in their application. Or, to put it otherwise, 
the work of a writer cannot be recognised unless it displays mannerisms 
characteristic of and peculiar to himself. Southey at his best is 
almost devoid of mannerism; as Coleridge said, one reads him 
without thinking of his style at all; and for this reason I doubt 
whether an unremembered page from his pen would be assigned to 
its author, save by guess-work. Now, this is at variance with what 
we learnt in our youth. ‘“ Don’t imitate Johnson, or Burke, or 
Lamb, or Macaulay. You may, perhaps, reproduce their mannerisms, 
but you cannot hope to copy their style.” The warning implies a 
distinction which I do not admit. When we speak of the “style” 
of Sir Thomas Browne, or Addison, or Hazlitt, or Stevenson, we do 
not refer to any inherent quality in their writings as distinct from 
“manner.” The two qualities are inseparable—or, rather, they are 
part and parcel of each other. If manner be absent a volume is, 
strictly speaking, styleless ; it may, for aught we know, be the work 
of anybody reasonably skilled in the syntaxis of prose or the laws of 
prosody. I will venture the assertion that, mannerisms apart, neither 
Mr. Morley nor Mr. Swinburne can detect the authorship of an 
anonymous article in the “ Fortnightly ” or the “Times.” If they 
do detect its authorship it is because, however carefully the author 
has tried to preserve his anonymity, he has unwittingly displayed 
that minimum of manner which has sufficed for his detection. I 
will cite an instance to point my meaning. Mr. E. V. Lucas and 
others have recently traced some of Lamb’s casual essays and have 
assigned them a place in the collected works. For the most part 
this has been done on grounds of internal evidence. Were those 
essays recognised by any qualities of style as distinguished from 
manner? I believe not ; and if corroboration beagain asked I will 
quote De Quincey: “The word ‘style’ has with us a two-fold 
meaning : one, the narrow meaning, expressing the mere synthesis 
onomaton, the syntaxis or combination of words into sentences ; the 


other of far wider extent, and -expressing all possible relations that 
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can arise between thoughts and words—the total effect of a writer as 
derived from manner.” The last italics are mine. In short, a writer 
may regulate his sentences and order his paragraphs with the precision 
of Comte ; he may look askance at the adjective, like Mr. Morley ; 
he may linger lovingly on the open vowel and the resonant phrase, 
like Mr. Swinburne ; but these exercises will do little to distinguish 
his prose from that of any equally careful contemporary unless he 
has a knack in execution which is indeed his own. . And that knack 
in execution is called ‘‘mannerism.” 


V. 


The case for Stevenson has been admirably stated by Mr. 
Herbert Paul: ‘Stevenson is one of the very few really exquisite 
and admirable writers who deliberately sat down to form a 
style. He was singularly frank about it. He has told the public 
what he read, and how he read it, and a very strange blend of 
authors it was. In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand the result would have been a disastrous failure. 
In Mr. Stevenson’s case it was a brilliant success.” Nobody will 
dispute Mr. Paul’s conclusion. Thus far there is a consensus 
of opinion ; Stevenson, if he be found among the immortals, will 
owe the distinction to his charm of style. Of his individuality there 
can surely be no question ; his hand is easily recognised. I do not 
see how we can deny that such a style is new. It differs from that 
of every other writer ; it differs immeasurably from that of most. 
As Mr. Christie Murray has put it, “Stevenson’s main literary 
prompting was to say a thing as well as it could possibly be said.” 
So far so good; but Mr. Murray had an axe to grind, and I fancy 
he gave it too sharp an edge. He was anxious—I think, wisely—to 
expose the folly of those who would compare Stevenson with Scott 
as a creator of circumstance or delineator of men. I think he went 
farther than he intended. He allowed some contradictions to slip 
from his pen, and he either ignored or did not perceive them. He 
tells us that Stevenson “did nothing new”; that his method is 
“devoid of personality”; that he was “essentially a reproducer.” 
But we read on, and presently Mr. Murray adds that Stevenson 
“had an alembic of his own which made old things new ”—he does 
not say that the old things are merely made to affear new. He 
says that Stevenson “cannot be set shoulder to shoulder with any 
of the giants”; but “giant” is a relative term, and the author of 
thirty volumes—who, as Mr. Murray justly says, “ scarcely published 
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aline which may not afford the most captious reader pleasure”—must 
surely have towered above the multitude of writers as Saul above his 
brethren. Moreover, Mr. Murray exercised the gift of prophecy : 
‘Stevenson will have no imitators, as original men always have.” 
Will he now republish that forecast unaltered? Does he know the 
‘“‘Stevensonian” novels of adventure, from ‘“‘ Dead Man’s Rock” 
onwards? I can, I hope, see as clearly as the critic that Stevenson’s 
cameos could be easily hidden in Scott’s castle ; but this hardly 
implies so much as may be supposed. Personally, I have not the 
slightest doubt—“ Weir of Hermiston” notwithstanding—that such 
works as “The Heart of Midlothian” or “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor” lay wholly beyond Stevenson’s reach. But if we are merely 
putting man against man—if we would estimate the relative rarity 
of their abilities, natural or acquired—we must remember that such 
masterpieces 7m fetfo as Stevenson gave us in a score of essays were 
equally beyond the reach of Scott. Or, to make what is perhaps a 
fairer comparison, can “ Aunt Margaret’s Mirror” be set beside “A 
Lodging for the Night” ? 

Let us look at those “ cameos ”—those brief essays, for instance, 
to which we owe so many happy hours. They are all so excellent, 
so perfect in finish, so shrewd, so kindly, and so wise, that it is 
difficult to praise one volume above the rest. I open an old 
favourite, ‘‘ Memories and Portraits,” and as I turn its pages I ask 
myself where I can find such another rally of fugitive recollections. 
It exemplifies a truth insisted upon by Macaulay: we shun the 
egotist in daily life, but authors are often at their best when they 
write about themselves. Nothing in Hazlitt’s many volumes is 
better than “My First Acquaintance with Poets”; and I would 
willingly sacrifice the rest of Hugh Miller to retain “ My Schools 
and Schoolmasters.” The short papers in ‘“ Memories and Portraits ” 
contain sketches of personal history so familiar to readers that I 
dare not dwell on them ; but they embody much description, too, and 
I could name critics who are loth to acknowledge how good that 
description is. Here is a vignette from ‘“‘ Memoirs of an Islet” :— 

“In fine weather, when by the spy-glass on the hill the sea was 
observed to run low upon the reef, there would be a sound of 
preparation in the very early morning ; and before the sun has risen 
from behind Ben More, the tender would steam out of the bay. 
Over fifteen sea miles of the great blue Atlantic rollers she ploughed 
her way, trailing at her tail a brace of wallowing stone-lighters. 
The open ocean widened upon either board, and the hills of the 
mainland began to go down on the horizon, before she came to 
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her unhomely destination, and lay-to at last where the rock clapped 
its black head above the swell, with the tall iron barrack on its 
spider legs, and the truncated tower, and the cranes waving their 
arms, and the smoke of the engine fire rising in the mid-sea.” 

Is not this, to quote Mr. Kipling, the work of a man who 
“makes most delicate inlay work in black and white, and files out 
to the fraction of a hair”? It reads easily ; it is a mere transcript 
from memoranda in manuscript or memory ; but the difficulty of 
writing thus is known only to those who practise the art of its 
author. I have quoted the passage because, as a matter of fact, 
it is not in Stevenson’s very best manner. A “the” might be deleted 
here and there, and at least one adjective would have been cut out 
in the day of more rigorous excision ; but, as it stands, it is the 
work of one who, as Mr. Cope Cornford has said, ‘‘ wields the 
English tongue with a fastidious and delighted mastery.” Or, if 
we would hear Stevenson as he touches on the graver issues of 
life and death, we may turn to his paper entitled “ Old Mortality.” 

“The length of man’s life, which is endless to the brave and 
busy, is scorned by his ambitious thought. He cannot bear to have 


come for so little, and to go again so wholly. He cannot bear,: 


above all, in that brief scene, to be still idle, and, by way of cure, 
neglects the little that he has todo. The parable of the talent is the 
brief epitome of youth. To believe in immortality is one thing, but 
it is first needful to believe in life. Denunciatory preachers seem 
not to suspect that they may be taken gravely and in evil part ; that 
young men may come to think of time as of a moment, and, with 
the pride of Satan, wave back the inadequate gift. Yet here is a 
true peril ; this it is that sets them to pace the graveyard alleys and 
to read, with strange extremes of pity and derision, the memorials of 
the dead.” 

I do not know whether this “smells of the lamp,” and I am not 
careful to inquire at the hands of critics whose olfactory organs 
are more highly specialised than mine. Its merit lies in the fact 
that it expresses certain considerations with a nicety to which few 
writers can attain, and it matters little to readers whether such 
adequate utterance be the outcome of ease or of difficulty. 

“Memories and Portraits” does not contain Stevenson’s finest 
work as an essayist. Studies of more worth and consequence, and 
sketches on a broader canvas, are in “ Across the Plains”; there are 
themes more subtly handled and sentiments yet more deftly 
expressed in “Virginibus Puerisque.” How many and how diverse 
are the sympathies evoked by a perusal of those three books ! 
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Turning their pages we perceive, as in a kaleidoscope, the con 
stituents of his genius ; and, holding a brief for Stevenson, we might 
urge our case solely on their merits. 

He is never dull. He does not keep you moralising on the 
bridge ere he accompanies you into the town ; nor does he—“ there’s 
one, at least, is very fond of this ”—hold the door in your face whilst 
you speculate on the treasures in the house. We are told of an old 
lady who went to hear a sermon from a great divine, and who after- 
wards complained that he was so long laying the cloth that she lost 
her appetite before the meal was set before her. Stevenson cannot 
be charged with any such folly. He arrests the attention with his 
opening sentences, and is suggestive and stimulating from first to 
last. He is as companionable as Hazlitt or Lamb: I do not say he 
has the knowledge of the one or the humour of the other. I do not 
question Mr. Cope Cornford’s judgment that, “with all Stevenson’s 
brilliant endowment and all his amazing cleverness, the sane, 
serenely humorous vision of the great masters is denied him.” 
Humour he has, and cynicism too; but we could wish for more of 
the one, while we can hardly complain of the prevalence of the 
other ; so often is his cynicism drowned in the milk of human kind- 
ness. He is epigrammatic, but his pages do not reveal any striving 
after epigrams that do not always come—a weakness which Mr. 
Morley has detected in Emerson. The essays reveal his limitations 
no less clearly than his powers, and for this reason they perfectly 
reflect the man. In “ Across the Plains” we are face to face with 
the “ragged aristocrat of letters,” who enjoys each step in life in 
proportion as it deviates from conventionality. There was, perhaps, 
more of Thoreau in him than he would willingly have acknowledged. 
Both men loved to linger in the pleasant byways of reminiscence ; 
both loved the choice morsels of the literary table; both loved 
heterodoxy as they loved the open air. Both knew the pleasures of 
taking a boat up-stream; both had watched the sunrise from the 
mountain-top. Stevenson wandered as much as Thoreau, and went 
farther afield ; and so persistent was his literary instinct that he 
described many of the places he visited. Some of his tenderest 
memories were topographical, and to read his essays is to see the 
face of many countries. In this respect those essays are unique. 
The child wading in butter-burrs on the sandy isle in Allan Water ; 
the waters of the swirling Dee or of the burn behind Kingussie ; the 
low wood and the sheep-pool hard by Kirk Yetton ; the graveyard 
in that city of his youth where he adjusted the tumbled hair of “the 
wise Eugenia”; the Ferry Depét at New York ; the emigrant train 
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toiling over the infinite plains of Nebraska ; the sand-pipers following 
the retiring tide in the bay of Monterey ; Barbizon, with its memories 
of Millet ; Gretz, with its church and castle and “ bridge of many 
sterlings” ; these, and a hundred other vignettes from the well-stored 
chambers of his memory, give interest and colour to Stevenson’s 
many essays and sketches. Perhaps Mr. Baildon has said the best 
word on this fascinating topic: “ Here is a man who does some- 
thing more than warm his toes at a study fire. He goes to Nature 
and men, and brings with him the smell of ‘caller air,’ the scent of 
the fresh earth, and the bright eye and springing pulse of one who 
faces frankly the rough weather of Nature and life.” 


VI. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne once asked when Stevenson was going 
to write a “book.” The question, asked ten years earlier, would 
have seemed more pertinent and reasonable. But it was asked 
when Stevenson was nearing his end, when “Treasure Island,” 
‘** Kidnapped,” “Catriona,” and ‘The Master of Ballantrae” may, 
for aught I know, have lain on the critic’s table ; and I will say, 
at this distance of time, that it was an idle question. ‘“ Weir of 
Hermiston,” if memory serves me correctly, was then in the making : 
completed, would it have been a “book”? The question takes us 
to the bed-rock of matters literary; I cannot discuss it here. The 
critic may well have believed that Stevenson could do even better 
than he had yet done. But the question carried with it a charge 
of deficiency, and we must suppose that a “book” from Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s standpoint, had not then been written by Stevenson. It 
is difficult to pursue the subject and avoid the obvious and common- 
place. Books are of many kinds, and are not necessarily destructive 
of one another. Let us look for divergence rather than similarity 
in our search for some standard of test. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
and “Don Quixote,” “ Hamlet ” and “ Paradise Lost,” the ‘“‘ Canter- 
bury Tales” and “Marmion,” are surely “books” within the critic’s 
meaning ; but they differ from one another as widely as readers differ 
in their tastes, and probably no man living would pronounce them 
equally entertaining. Now, in the case of Stevenson, I believe that 
Mr. Le Gallienne unwittingly fell into an old error. He did not 
judge Stevenson’s stories on their own merits ; he searched in one 
man’s cupboard for the chattels of another. I think I know the 
gist of the whole contention. Stevenson’s books—I speak of his 
fiction—are “ books for boys.” But even if we grant the assumption, 
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the critic has missed his mark. “ Robinson Crusoe” is no less 
incontestably a ‘* book ” than ‘* Romola.” 

There is little doubt, so far as we can judge from a fragment, 
that “ Weir of Hermiston” would have reflected Stevenson’s genius 
at its best. Nobody’has dared to do for that wonderful fragment 
what Mr. Quiller-Couch did for “St. Ives.” It is better so : 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power 
And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 


Some of Stevenson’s short stories, his novels of adventure, and many 
of his essays, are perhaps as good as he could ever have made 
them. But the novel of manners, the novel of human portraiture, 
came more slowly to his hand. Hence, so far as memory serves 
me, no critic of eminence has suggested that “ Kidnapped” and 
“Catriona” are unworthy of the hand that wrote them ; but few will 
deny that in “ Prince Otto,” where so much depends on a delicate 
handling of circumstance and a subtle analysis of human infirmities, 
there is something lacking. Stevenson took infinite pains with it ; 
he re-wrote it many times ere it appeared in “ Longman’s Magazine” ; 
and we cannot seriously quarrel with it on the score of style, or fail 
to see the beauty of its descriptive passages. To Mr. Lang the book 
seemed “an extremely elaborate and skilful pastiche.” He found in 
it a fairyland, but not the fairyland of Perrault ; and thought that the 
ladies, beautiful and witty and subtle, had “escaped from a novel 
of Mr. Meredith’s.” 

“The ladies”! There lies the rub. Stevenson could do many 
things well ; he could describe Paris on a winter’s night, or the march 
of fogs on the hills of San Francisco, or a Trappist monastery, or a 
duel by candle-light at Durrisdeer ; but, in the opinion of very many 
readers, he could hardly portray a woman. Singularly enough, he 
seldom tried to doso. Hisstories, like most others, contain women ; 
but he gives us silhouettes rather than portraits. Some critics main- 
tain that he drew only two women: Miss Barbara Grant and the 
elder Kirstie. 

I would plead for Catriona Drummond. She has a deal of grit 
and a great deal of girlish nature, and is essential to the book that 
rightly bears her name. She may not appeal to some ; but if you 
love her, you love her much. Stevenson introduces her without 
preamble, and he does it well :— 

“One was a girl; she was dressed like a lady, and had a screen 
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of the Drummond colours on her head. . . . It chanced the girl 
turned suddenly about, so that I saw her face for the first time. . . . 


She had wonderful bright eyes, like stars . . . but what I remembered 
the most clearly was the way her lips were a trifle open as she 
turned. . . 


‘She made me alittle, distant curtsey. ‘There is no harm done,’ 
said she, with a pretty accent, most like the English (but more 
agreeable). ‘A cat may look at a king.’” 

Daughter of that old rascal, James More, she has the blood of 
Rob Roy in her veins and his pride in her heart. But her pride— 
like Dr. Johnson’s—is “defensive pride,” and is very serviceable to 
her in the exigencies of a chequered life, beset with pitfalls where 
she least expects them. Stevenson was careful to make her a woman, 
though a very young one, before he made her a heroine. She is 
girl enough to tell Mrs. Ogilvy that she has chatted with the Laird 
of Shaws, and candid enough to confide with her in the matter of 
the “saxpence.” She can read David far more clearly than David 
can read her, for he is long in discovering that she is jealous of his 
affection. He might have guessed it when he met her after leaving 
Prestongrange’s. Catriona had passed, and had heard singing in the 
house. 

**¢ That was Miss Grant,’ said I, ‘ the eldest and the bonniest.’ 

«They say they are all beautiful,’ said she. 

“‘* They think the same of you, Miss Drummond,’ I replied, ‘ and 
were all crowding to the window to observe you.’ 

“¢Tt is a pity about my being so blind,’ said she, ‘or I might 
have seen them too. And you were in the house? You must have 
been having the fine time with the fine music and the pretty 
ladies.’ ” 

David makes but a fool’s answer to the pretty lady before him, 
and is weakly drawn into a passage of arms. But he was hard hit, 
and that night he walked alone in the barley fields, and had such 
a sense of Catriona’s presence that he “seemed to bear her in his 
arms.” It was long before he had her in his arms indeed ; yet her 
love for him was evident as the sun at noonday, despite her pride. 
David dined with her at Dean, when on his way to meet Alan Breck 
in the wood by Silvermills. They parted at Mrs. Ogilvy’s gate. They 
might never meet again. Catriona told David he was true and 
brave—‘“ in time I think you will be more of aman yet.” She would 
tell her bairns about David Balfour ; she kissed his hand and added, 
“The heart goes with the lips.” ‘“ Was ever doody in this humour 
woo’d?” David was dilatory in love as Hamlet in revenge, and 
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with less reason. Afterwards, in Holland, he made her miserable 
by his nonsensical restraint. They had fallen out on the voyage, 
but her resentment had melted like mist ; and when she saw herself 
in the wrong she acted as a noble girl will always do, and their 
wounds were healed. The days that followed might have been 
infinitely more pleasant, for David could have acted far other than 
he did, and preserved his virtue. But he is a riddle indeed, and we 
are hardly surprised when he tells “ Mr. Drummond ” that he will 
marry Catriona if she is entirely willing. It is Alan Breck who reads 
her heart, and sees her worth and beauty at a glance, and the incident 
of their meeting shows us Stevenson at his best. It is strangely 
touching. The wanderer who, with the price of blood on his head, 
had passed so many perilous hours in David’s company, had reached 
Leyden, and had listened while David talked of the past and of 
Catriona. He expressed surprise, as well he might. “Ye must 
have made a terrible hash of the business, David.” They were 
presently together in Dunkirk, where father and daughter lodged at 
Bazin’s Inn. Catriona was called, and David’s heart thumped. 
Alan took the lassie by the hand. “ Well, well,” says Alan... “and 
so this is the young lady at the last of it! David, ye’re an awful 


poor hand of a description.” 
HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 
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THE GOLDEN PAGODA. 


A SKETCH IN BURMA. 


UPREME above the myriad pagodas of Burma, and transcending 

in sanctity every Buddhist shrine of the Further East, towers 

the majestic Shwé Dagon, the world-renowned Golden Pagoda ot 
Rangoon. A swift river, branching from the great Delta of the 
Irrawaddy, skirts with turbid flood the palm-fringed banks of the 
straggling commercial capital. Ships of all nations ride at anchor 
beyond the wooden pontoons, swinging to and fro with the yellow 
tide. Across the water, ancient Syriam, though deserted and 
forgotten, remains as the nucleus of Rangoon’s progressive existence ; 
but though the story of the older city recedes into the mist of ages, 
the site of Rangoon itself is almost immemorial. Long before the 
landing-stage is reached, the tufted palms of the level landscape 
lead the eye to a glittering spire piercing the heavens like a shaft of 
flame, and rising four hundred feet above a lofty mound crowned 
by a golden dome. The aerial “ee of the Shwé Dagon, soaring 
far higher than the cross of St. Paul’s, is a beacon to the Buddhist 
pilgrim, shining through the shifting mists of A/aya, the world of 
illusion, for the impermanence of earthly existence is the corner- 
stone of his mystic creed. Early legends of the sacred site are 
veiled in the twilight where myth merges into history, but tradition 
tells that in the seventh century B.c. a ruined shrine stood on the 
hallowed spot. A hundred years later we touch historic ground, 
though twenty-five centuries have elapsed since the dreams of fancy 
faded in the dawn of fact. When Prince Gaudama, the Buddha, 
renounced kingdom, throne, and bride, for love of humanity, 
Nebuchadnezzar was besieging Jerusalem, and the Medes were 
ruling in Nineveh. Before the Light of Asia ended his apostolate 
of mercy, land after land caught fire from the torch which he 
kindled. Even his widowed Yasddhara, “her heart-aches gone,” 
entered the Way of Peace, seeking a perfect love and an ageless life 
beyond the gates of death. India was suffering dire straits of 
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famine when two rice merchants who traded between Bengal and 
Burma, passing through the groves of Gaya, beheld the Buddha 
meditating in the cloistral shade of the fluttering pipal boughs. 
“Go, seek the heavenly treasure, even the food of the spirit !” was 
the command of the gentle sage ; and as the merchants knelt before 
him he plucked four golden hairs from his own head, charging them 
to deposit his gift on a site, lonely, forgotten, and forlorn, where 
three previous Buddhas had interred a staff, a water-strainer, and a 
robe. He described the spot minutely, and foretold that a golden 
temple should draw multitudes thither from distant lands, The 
faithful disciples passed from shore to shore in want and peril: the 
ever-changing coast-line of Burma increased their perplexity, and at 
length all seemed lost as their ship struck on a rock where twin 
rivers met ; but thunder rolled from a cloudless sky, and a voice 
from heaven exclaimed, “ Behold the place!” A brick stupa was 
built, the hair buried beneath it in a casket of ivory and gold, and 
the nameless shrine became a wonder of the world. Earth envied 
the rivers’ treasure, and advanced her banks ; the streams shrank, 
and dry land surrounded the rock where broad terraces now support 
a thousand shrines of Eastern nations. From the great renuncia- 
tion to the close of his marvellous life, Gaudama disclaimed the 
worship of his followers, and declared himself merely the servant of 
suffering humanity; but the rising tide of devotion, evoked by a 
passion of gratitude and love, spread throughout Asia, until the 
new tenets became the creed of 470 millions. Inculcations of 
purity and tenderness gathered force from the contrasting im- 
morality and cruelty of contemporary faith; the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood overthrew the tyranny of caste; and the 
blood-stained altars of avenging deities gave place to the flower- 
wreathed shrines of Buddhist worship. 

The parasitic town of Dag6n was called into being by the needs 
of the pagoda, which increased in importance through the gifts of 
successive kings, and became the central cathedral of Buddhism. 
Higher and higher rose the stately fane, until the Burmese monarch 
Alompra celebrated his conquests by elevating the Shwé Dagon 
above the rival pagoda of vanquished Pegu, and changed the name 
of Dagon to Yan-koon, ‘City of Victory.” On the way to the Shrine 
of shrines, the octagonal Sulé Pagoda still marks the spot where 
the ruthless conqueror buried alive a captive Peguan prince to 
keep watch and ward over the new city of Rangoon. The town a 
century ago was merely a mass of wooden huts within a rude 
stockade, the great river only navigated by canoes or sampans, and 
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the European community consisting of a dozen persons protected 

by a British Resident. The incompetent rule of a Burmese viceroy 
ended in 1852, when Rangoon, annexed to the British Empire, 
embarked on a new career of unbroken prosperity, and became the 
second city of the Indian Empire. The ancient avenue from the 
river bank to the superb pagoda remains practically unchanged, for 
the prosaic electric tram, traversing the triple aisle of palms and 
acacias, leaves ample space for the pilgrim throngs who make the 
historic highway a pageant of life and colour. Yellow-robed monks 
with fan and begging-bowl, grey-haired men weary with weeks of 
travel, and gaily-clad Burmese with flaming turbans, alternate with 
shaven-pated nuns, old crones of witch-like ugliness, and girls in 
rainbow silks, the prevailing rose colour of twisted headgear and 
floating scarf emphasised by the brilliant sunlight. Wild Kachin 
from the jungle, with rough elf-locks and homespun garb, jostle 
dignified Shans in tall black headdress and embroidered robes. 
Barbaric Chins from the mountains dividing Burma and Assam 
cling together, half-terrified by the bewildering crowd united to 
them in the bonds of a common faith. Chinese in flowing robes of 
blue and long pigtails, pilgrims from Siam and Cambodia, swell the 
endless procession ; for the February full moon is at hand, and the 
great cathedral of Buddhism attracts crowds of worshippers at this 
festal season from every part of South-Eastern Asia. Cosmopolitan 
Rangoon sends a foreign contingent to minister to the needs and 
profit by the presence of the motley throng. The Hindu betel-nut 
seller, the Surati pedlar, the Armenian sweetmeat vendor, and the 
lithe Malay with green barrow of sherbets, pursue an itinerant trade 
in the two-mile approach to the goal of pilgrimage. 

Four great stairways, north, south, east, and west, climb to the 
lofty platform of the Shwé Dagon, the southern flight, facing 
the Via Sacra trodden by countless generations of pilgrim feet, 
being regarded as the main entrance. Colossal leogryphs flank a 
vaulted arch bristling with sculptured figures, the hybrid lion and 
gryphon guarding the mighty temple of faith. The yellow manes 
and crimson jaws of these fabulous monsters contrast weirdly with 
the dazzling whiteness of their gigantic bulk, rampant against the 
burning blue of the tropic sky and the metallic green of tall areca 
palms. Crumbling stairs between red colonnades climb through the 
twilight of an ascending cloister towards a distant blaze of light 
framed in a sombre arch. Cavernous side-spaces contain stalls of 
gilt and marble Buddhas, wooden rosaries, gold-leaf, incense, tapers, 
and all the paraphernalia of devotion. Baskets of dewy lotus, the 
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waxen petals tinged with pink, and azure, golden-hearted champak 
and starry jasmine, fill the dim aisles with colour and fragrance. 
Graceful girls extend slim brown arms clanking with golden bangles 
and laden with flowers. Rubies and diamonds flash from ears and 
fingers, for the Burmese woman will live on starvation rations rather 
than forego the jewels indispensable to self-respect. Green and 
amber beads festoon the bamboo booths ; children beat triangular 
gongs in front of every stall ; and an old man in violet silk and snowy 
turban presides over a store of manuscript prayers written on yellow 
fronds of the talipot palm. Nuns, with red lacquer tray and water- 
jar, ask an alms; monks guard their yellow garments from contact 
with the many-coloured silks of Burmese womanhood ; and beggars 
implore charity. Emerging into daylight, we cross a drawbridge over 
a moat beneath the ramparts which once defended the English 
citadel, and pass through a porch of mosaic and gold to the upper 
stairway. Millions of naked feet have polished the broken bricks to 
perilous smoothness, but the pathway of faith is hard to climb, and 
Buddhist teaching declares the humiliation of occasional falls a 
salutary discipline. The ruinous steps are never repaired, and the 
privilege of worship at the Shwé Dagon is often purchased at the 
cost of sprained ankles and broken bones. Every shrine of faith 
hallowed by the worship of ages possesses spiritual significance as a 
landmark in the history of religious thought, but an unparalleled 
impression of the empire held by the Buddhist creed over the heart 
of the East is revealed in passing from the dark labyrinth of stairs to 
the dazzling splendour of the scene beyond. A vast platform of red 
stone, extending for 1,400 feet, supports a stupendous pyramid of 
flashing gold, tapering off in exquisite proportions from colossal bulk 
to soaring spire, etherealised into a pointing finger of light. The 
magnificent pagoda rises above the vaulted tomb containing the 
reliquary with the Four Sacred Hairs of Buddha, the inestimable 
treasure guarded by this sublime monument. Pure gold overlays 
the fabric from base to summit, the upper half encased with plates 
of solid gold replacing the gold-leaf of the original covering, 
annually renewed by public subscription. Buddhist devotion tran- 
scends this periodic demand, and faithful worshippers daily mount a 
rickety ladder to perilous heights, carrying strips of gold-leaf where- 
with to adorn infinitesimal portions of the vast surface. At this 
moment two girls in silken garb of mauve and apple-green, with pink 
scarves floating in the wind, stand in high relief against the dazzling 
cone, gilding a few inches afresh with their tiny offering. The Shwé 
Dagon, blazing in the sun like a colossal altar of living fire, is 
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divided by Buddhist convention into twelve parts. The Base and 
the Triple Terraces are surmounted by the Bell and the inverted 
Begging-Bowl. The folded Turban surrounds the sacred Lotus, and 
the closed Plantain Flower upholds the golden Disc supporting the 
Royal Umbrella or Zze. This symbol of sovereignty, surmounted 
by the Floral Wreath, tapers off into the Jewelled Vane and Bud 
of Diamonds. The superb “e, valued at 60,000/., was the gift of 
King Mindon Min, father of the deposed Theebaw. The height 
of the pagoda reduces the golden canopy to the dimensions of a 
doll’s parasol, though fourteen feet in diameter and fifty in length. 
The 1,500 bells of solid gold and silver which fringe the “e are 
almost invisible, but they ring peals of fairy music as they sway in 
the fitful breezes of the upper air. The altitude of jewelled vane 
and diamond bud suffers no sparkle of their costly gems to reach 
any eye but that of heaven, though five hundred huge diamonds 
compose the bud, and thousands of priceless rubies and emeralds 
encrust the vane. 

. The impersonal and speculative mind of the East remains an 
nsoluble problem to Western individualism, but the great drama of 
devotion enacted round the Shwé Dagon suggests that no mere 
system of negation could retain such undying power. The golden 
thread of love and pity binding the Buddha to mankind, his asser- 
tion of the freedom attainable by human will, and the irresistible 
attraction of a blameless life in the midst of surrounding darkness 
indicate the Light of Asia as a type of that truer Light which after- 
wards dawned on the waiting world. The panorama unfolded on 
the stage of the Shwe Dagon denotes the enduring influence of the 
doctrinal code which receives such varying interpretations. The 
clustering spires and cupolas of a thousand minor shrines and 
pagodas encircle the central mountain of gold. Marble and granite, 
lacquer and teak wood alternate with gold and silver, brass and 
copper. Glass mosaic—a Burmese specialty—flashes with prismatic 
colours ; and intricate carvings perpetuate the myths twining round 
the name of Buddha like coiling creepers veiling the contours of a 
classic statue. Beneath scarlet arches and golden steeples, fretted 
canopies of alabaster lace, and carven umbrellas of hoary stone, the 
Light of Asia, in marble and metal, ivory and plaster, dreams amid 
the golden shadows of his dazzling shrines. White images of 
Arhats and Boddhisatvas, saints and sages of Buddhist creed, 
form pale vistas relieved against a vermilion background. Kneeling 
elephants with golden howdahs face the Shwé Dagon in attitudes of 
worship. Dragons with forked red tongues and staring eyes stand 
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on guard amid crumbling splhiifixes, and striped leogryphs paw the 
air. Trees of ruddy gold bear a purple weight of crystal fruit, and 
huge begging-bowls of many-coloured glass mosaic glitter on gilded 
pillars. Red sign-posts, inscribed with astrological symbols or mystic 
ideographs in golden characters, alternate with ancient “es and 
twisted columns crowned by the Hansa bird, “the Swan out 
of Time and Space,” vaguely reflecting the Christian symbol 
of the Heavenly Dove. Silken banners wave from scarlet masts, 
and orange pennons flutter above golden altars where tuberose and 
temple flower exhale all the spices of the East with their dying 
breath. Incense curls from silver censer, brazen lotus-cup, or 
humble joint of bamboo contributing a faint blue spiral to the 
wreathing cloud of fragrance. Four dazzling Zazoungs, the great 
chapels facing the ascending stairways, reveal the jewelled lustre of 
mosaic colonnades beneath tiers of golden roofs carved to the top- 
most pinnacles. The glittering aisles materialise the enchanted 
dreamland of “Arabian Nights,” and myriad tapers illuminate the 
expressionless faces of marble Buddhas so thickly plastered with 
gold by devout worshippers that the features are nearly obliterated. 
The golden lattice-work of trellised columns, shot with emerald and 
amethyst light from rich incrustations of glass mosaic, throws dancing 
gleams on sculptured za/s (the nature spirits of Burma) peering 
from gilded palm-fronds. These popular genii of mountain and 
forest, though incorporated with Buddhism, probably originated in 
the primeval Nature-worship of the Burman’s Mongolian ancestors. 
Tanks of white masonry drain the great platform, and many 
hundred pounds’ worth of gold is recovered after each monsoon, 
for the precious metal washed by the rains from the sides of the 
Shwé Dag6n sinks into the mire which remains when the flood 
runs off. Burmese art, though restless and tentative, abounds with 
vitality, and the host of subsidiary shrines concealing the base of 
the Golden Pagoda, if contrary to Western canons of taste, deepen 
the spiritual signification of the sacred spot by the intensity of 
zealous devotion to which they testify. Perpetual fascination belongs 
to the living crowd filling the terraced plateau lifted high above 
palm-girt plain and winding rivers. On this historic site we realise 
that peaceful conquest of Asia accomplished by the Eastern sage 
whose doctrines sway a third part of the human race. India and 
Ceylon, China and Tibet, Korea and Japan, with their varying 
interpretations of Buddha’s plastic creed, are all represented here 
Barbaric shrines of unknown regions in dim recesses of Indo-China 
draw their votaries hither. Wild tribes of mountain and jungle 
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kneel before some shapeless image into which their untrained souls 
read mystic meaning, while powerful prince and wealthy merchant 
travel from distant lands to erect some costly shrine. The democracy 
of Buddhism, which gained for it unprecedented sway over the Indian 
populace, refuses no architectural contribution from rich or poor ; and 
the supreme ambition of the Burmese heart, wherein spirituality and 
vanity are inextricably mingled, is to gain the title of Phaya-Zaga, 
pagoda-builder. The gorgeous chapels are thronged with devotees, 
and a rain of flowers falls on the golden altars, where priests in 
glittering vestments move to and fro. The paved tableland outside 
is hidden by kneeling crowds in snowy muslin and shimmering silks, 
pink and amber, azure and green—for the costumes of distant lands 
only accentuate the unrivalled elegance of Burmese dress. The 
clasped hands of every worshipper uplift dewy lotus-bloom or fragrant 
champak before each splendid shrine. Pink pawas flutter round 
slim shoulders, white camellia and red poinsettia adorning glossy 
loops of exquisitely dressed hair. Prostrate figures in rosy turban 
and plaid silks lie absorbed in prayer, and an old man, leaning on a 
staff edged with tinkling bells, raises an ecstatic face to heaven, and 
murmurs in tremulous falsetto the words which have been called 
“the pilgrim’s Nunc Dimittis ”— 
“T care not now how soon I die, since I have lived to behold 
the glorious Phaya!” 
*“ Die not yet, ancient man,” exclaims a laughing damsel, bearing 
a tray of pink balsams on her head, with the regal grace of carriage 
peculiar to Burmese women. “Rather live to enjoy next year’s 
feast!” This is the approved answer to the little canticle of 
farewell which expresses such absolute content ; for the worshipper 
is sometimes better than his creed, and beyond the clouds en- 
compassing the Buddhist “ path” the eye of faith may obtain a 
glimpse of heavenly light. On one side of the spacious court the 
translucent foliage and bending boughs of an ancient Ficus religiosa, 
the sacred pipal tree of India, shadow a group of hoary shrines. 
Their weird figures of forgotten gods date back to the distant past, 
when the Burmese race, descending the Irrawaddy from Mongolian 
fastnesses, received faith and civilisation from Hindu exiles. The 
green mist of heart-shaped leaves shivers with perpetual motion, and 
turbaned figures meditate in the breathing silence of the tremulous 
branches beneath which Buddha kept his solemn vigil. The Indian 
tree still suggests ideas of sanctity and peace to the hearts of his 
followers, separated by the gulf of ages from the founder of their 
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faith. A corner of the broad terrace, known as “ The Pilgrim’s 
Rest,” exceeds even the tranquil charm of this leafy cloister. Rude 
steps ascend a wooden stage beneath shadowy palms on the margin 
of the grassy slopes below the ramparts. The changing light and 
colour of the religious spectacle is hidden, the crowding pagodas 
are invisible, the golden bulk of the Shwé Dagon alone shining 
through the drooping darkness of feathery fronds. The coign of 
vantage commands an unbroken view of the pastoral landscape ; and 
as evening falls the vast shadow of the radiant pyramid steals across 
the world. Rest-houses in the background of the labyrinthine shrines 
display smoking viands, piles of fruit, and mountains of rice. 
Family tea-parties occupy the floors of dim interiors, and girls sit 
on verandah steps smoking huge cheroots of green tobacco and 
chopped wood cased in bamboo pith. / /resco toilets proceed 
with deliberate care, the Burmese belle painting and powdering 
blackening her eyebrows, and plaiting false hair into her own thick 
tresses without a trace of embarrassment. Her admirers consider 
the effect, not the mode of producing it, and when a yellow umbrella 
casts a warm shadow on the piquante face, softening the crude 
“ make-up,” she forms an attractive picture leaning against a golden 
column in her rose-leaf draperies. 

The clash of bells, the ceaseless chant of priests and people, 
the aerial carillon rung by the golden “#e, and the mournful 
litany sung by “brethren of the yellow robe,” with faces hidden by 
palm-leaf fans, mingle with the cry of mendicants, the laughter of 
children, and the sobs of some sorrowful pilgrim seeking solace 
in this historic “ haunt of ancient peace.” A resounding clang from 
a colossal bell of greenish bronze, beneath multitudinous roofs of 
red and gold, wakes responsive echoes, as a departing worshipper 
strikes it with a stag’s antler, to remind the recording angel of the 
meritorious visit. Doves, purple and green, flutter down from 
curving eaves, or soar upward to rest on the gilded peacocks of a 
glittering frieze ; for the royal bird of Burma is a leading moti 
in native architecture, his contour and plumage suggested with 
exquisite grace in roof and gable by that refinement of art which 
delineates character rather than actual form. Snarling pariah dogs 
assert their time-honoured prerogative on this privileged ground, 
where they increase and multiply through passing centuries in 
undisturbed security. “Slay not the meanest thing that lives,” was 
the Master’s command ; and his obedient followers patiently suffer 
the vicious snaps of these mongrel curs at bare heels and ankles, 
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steering a cautious way through the litters of brown puppies which 
encumber the pavement. The broken meat of the refreshment 
houses supplies the noisy pack with ample food, but fulness of 
bread and abundance of idleness only sharpen teeth and temper. 
The long-suffering Buddhist waits serenely while barking dogs 
dispute his passage to some favourite shrine, and sorrowfully regards 
the impatient European making a vigorous onslaught with stick or 
umbrella. 

Half-way up the Shwé Dagon a stuffed tiger commemorates a 
curious episode of recent days. From the teak forests of the 
Irrawaddy a tiger swam to Rangoon, leaped the wall of the great 
pagoda, and climbed the cone, to the amazement of an awestruck 
crowd firmly convinced that a god in this sacred form, which once 
reincarnated the Buddha, had come to worship at the central 
shrine of faith. A sporting British officer shot the mysterious 
animal, to the indignation of the populace. A fabulous sum was 
at once offered for the dead tiger, and even for his skin; but the 
bribe was refused, and the unbeliever retained his prize. A stuffed 
substitute was therefore placed at the eminence to which the tiger 
had mounted, and a red pillar records the fact in golden characters. 
The people watch and wait for another tiger-manifestation of 
Divinity, and many prayers ascend that the frustrated devotions of 
the formidable worshipper may yet be continued by some striped 
brother of the jungle. 

The beautiful eastern entrance is comparatively deserted, though 
picturesque groups from the countryside pass through the coral-hued 
aisle beyond a dragon-guarded arch illustrating the legend of the 
Shwé Dagén. On one side the founders of the pagoda, kneeling 
at Buddha’s feet beneath the sacred tree, receive the precious relic ; 
on the other hand, attendant slaves, with the exaggerated symbolism 
of the East, empty three waiting rice-waggons of their much-needed 
load, for the food of the flesh, even in days of famine, must be 
trodden under foot, to indicate the surpassing claim yielded to the 
food of the spirit. The heavy carts with their yoked oxen stand out 
in white relief from drooping curtains of richly carved foliage, hanging 
from the lintel to the centre of the ruddy columns. A paved cause- 
way leads from the gateway to the brown village of Pahan, inhabited 
for ages by the pagoda slaves, whose liberated descendants still 
exercise their hereditary service. 

The western entrance, closed since the occupation of the British 
Fort, lies in shadow, and a row of soldiers’ graves bears mute witness 
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to the cost of Empire. From the northern gate the luminous cone 
gleams through stately palmyra palms forming an aisle of fluted 
columns, and appears an ideal Temple of Nature, linking earth with 
Heaven. 

On festival nights a grand Pwé, or national drama, takes 
place on these vast slopes below the Shwé Dagon, where an 
army would find spacious encampment. The long-winded play, 
celebrating heroic exploits of Burmese kings, miracles of Buddhist 
saints, and mythological adventures with the mats of peak and 
jungle, proves beyond the grasp of the uninitiated mind, and atten- 
tion wanders from gaudy spectacle to picturesque environment. - 
The world lies bathed in the white flood of tropical moonlight. 
The groves of palm are motionless as though carved in jet ; the 
serrated fronds sparkle with silver, and the mellow radiance glimmers 
on the smooth stems which pencil interlacing shadows on the 
shining grass. Carts, fantastically carved, come in from forest 
villages with merry parties, and the white bullocks with wreaths of 
flowers round velvet flanks give an idyllic touch to the poetic scene. 
A boy, airily attired in pink turban and sash, shows brown back and 
legs so elaborately tattooed that he seems clad in richly embroidered 
tights, as he threads the crowd, twanging his curved harp with lissom 
fingers. The red light of cooking-fires twinkles on the outskirts of 
the seated throng, for pleasure, like piety, requires an accompaniment 
of square meals. Torches flare on the tinselled pink of dancers’ 
robes, the sheen of silks, and the shining tin of stage armour; an 
eager face, a gold-striped turban, or a pyramid of rubies on a dusky 
hand brought into momentary prominence by a wavering gleam, 
though the central mass of brilliant colour tones off into vague 
shadow, or blends with the silver peace of the moonlit world. 
The riding-lights of anchored ships indicate the position of 
Rangoon, and the Shwé Dagon, dominating the surrounding plains, 
shows a starry ring of encircling lanterns. The manifold beauty of 
the Golden Pagoda requires time and study for due appreciation. 
The transparent purity of the tropical dawn, the yellow noontide 
in the hush of dreaming palms, the evening shadows slanting to the 
pageant of sunset, and the moonlight veil of sable and silver reveal 
it in changing aspects of magical enchantment. The stupendous 
shrine, set like a rock in a surging sea, and pointing to a sphere 
beyond the subtle mists of Buddhist speculation, conveys those 
suggestions of infinity and eternity which crown the supreme 
monuments of human faith. Waves of pain and passion, prayer 
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and praise, have beaten for ages round the Shwé Dagon, investing it 
with solemn significance, for the ancient memorial of spiritual 
experiences alien to Western thought represents to countless 
millions one of “the great world’s altar-stairs” by which the 
aspiring soul climbs upward from earthly darkness to heavenly 


light. 
EMILY A. RICHINGS. 























TABLE TALK. 


Mr. Maurice Barino’s “ RuSSIANS IN MANCHURIA.” 


N Mr. Maurice Baring’s With the Russians in Manchuria, a 
reprint of impressions of travel contributed to the Morning 
Post, 1 find a surprising statement concerning the Russian soldiers 
with whom the author, a son of Lord Revelstoke, a well-known 
diplomatist and a brilliant author, travelled from Moscow to 
Kharbin. Between Baikal station and Irkutsk, the pressure of those 
seeking conveyance was so great that he was glad to obtain a place 
in a third-class carriage, in which, in the course of successive days’ 
travel, he gradually made acquaintance with all the occupants of the 
compartment. The principal occupations of these consisted in 
gambling, doing card tricks, telling stories, or singing songs, varied by 
occasional reading aloud from works of Gogol and Poushkin, which 
Mr. Baring carried with him. No great readers are the soldiers, 
having as a rule no time for such an occupation. Nearly ail the men 
in the compartment had, however, read Milton’s Paradise Lost. Sur- 
prised as he naturally was at such a statement, Mr. Baring recalled 
the assertion of a schoolmaster in the Tambov district, that Paradise 
Lost was the most popular book in the village library, and bethought 
himself that at a fair at Moscow he had seen five or six editions of 
translations of Milton’s poem with illustrations, the price of which 
ranged from 12 roubles to 30 kopecks. Looking over one of these, he 
was counselled by a moujik to buy it. “It’s very interesting,” said 
his adviser ; “ it makes one laugh and cry.” “I now understand,” con- 
tinues the traveller, ‘“‘ why Milton is to the Russian peasantry what 
Shakespeare is to the German nation.” 


PoPpuLARITY OF “ PARADISE LOST” IN Russia. 


WAS myself a good deal surprised at the statements concerning 

the familiarity of the Russian soldiers with Milton. Most 
certainly I can conceive no other army of which such a statement 
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would hold true. An English oran American soldiery might produce 
instances of familiarity with Rudyard Kipling or Bret Harte, but I 
should be greatly surprised to find half a dozen in either force who 
had read a single book of the Paradise Lost. By some of those to 
whom I spoke the assertion concerning the Russian troops was received 
with bland incredulity. Support reached me from an unimpeachable 
quarter. Before the occasion was past I had the opportunity of 
learning from the very highest Russian quarters! that the statement 
concerning Russian familiarity with Milton was not exaggerated, and 
that in the parts of Russia which my informant knew best Paradise 
Lost was a book in constant demand at the bazaars. Apart from 
this striking piece of information, which I gladly convey to my 
readers, I commend to their perusal the work in which it appears. 
In few books of travel are pictures to be found which are more 
vivid, and, as I conclude, more faithful. What the writer says about 
the Russian soldiery carries with it conviction, and shows how 
misled we are by ignorant prejudice. Zout savoir est tout pardonner, 
says a French proverb. No question of pardon comes up in this 
case. It is, however, true that international misunderstandings and 
dislikes are, as a rule, the result of misrepresentation, not always 
accidental and disinterested. Had I my will I would make Mr. 
Baring’s work a text-book in our public schools. It is dedicated 
to Lord Brooke, himself a war correspondent, a reprinted account 
of whose observations on travel is also published. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 


1 Count Benckendorf, the Ambassador. 








